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ABSTRACT 


This  study  attempted  to  develop  a  semantic  differential  test 
which  could  be  used  to  determine  the  factor  structure  of  the  responses 
made  by  groups  of  listeners  to  different  kinds  of  music.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  individuals,  each  of  whom  was  either  a  student  or  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  participated  in  the  study. 
These  subjects  represented  the  following  three  categories  of  musical 
background:  little  or  no  musical  background  (Group  A),  a  moderate 

musical  background  (Group  B),  and  an  extensive  musical  background 
(Group  C).  They  listened  to  fourteen  excerpts  of  orchestral  music, 
eight  of  which  were  classical  music  and  six  of  which  were  popular 
music.  Uihile  listening  to  an  excerpt,  each  subject  was  asked  to 
indicate  his  responses  to  the  music  on  a  semantic  differential  test 
constructed  by  the  investigator.  This  test  was  administered  in 
October,  1967.  Seventy  subjects  volunteered  to  re-take  the  test  in 
November,  1967. 

Two  statistical  techniques,  factor  analysis  and  factor  match¬ 
ing,  were  used  to  test  the  four  hypotheses  which  had  been  formulated. 

A  correlation  coefficient  for  the  responses  of  the  seventy  subjects 
who  took  the  test  twice  was  calculated  to  estimate  the  test's  re¬ 
liability. 

UJhen  the  prediction  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  an 
individual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
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selected  excerpts  of  music  was  tested,  it  was  found  that  the  factor 
structures  of  the  listeners  having  the  most  dissimilar  musical  back¬ 
grounds  displayed  the  greatest  degree  of  agreement.  The  factor 
structure  for  Group  B's  responses  stood  out  as  being  different. 
Comparing  the  factor  structures  of  the  three  groups  for  classical 
music  and  for  popular  music  did  not  alter  these  relationships. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  relationship  between  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
selected  excerpts  of  classical  music  and  popular  music.  Only  the 
responses  of  the  Group  A  listeners  seemed  to  vary  according  to 
music's  classical  or  popular  nature.  The  listeners  in  the  other 
two  groups  approached  these  two  types  of  music  in  much  the  same  way. 

Comparing  the  responses  made  by  the  subjects  to  familiar  and 
strange  excerpts  resulted  in  finding  no  relationship  between  an  in¬ 
dividual's  degree  of  familiarity  with  musical  selections  and  his 
responses  to  them. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  relationship  between  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
excerpts  of  familiar  and  strange  music.  Only  the  responses  of  the 
Group  B  listeners  failed  to  vary  according  to  the  music's  familiarity 
or  strangeness.  In  the  other  two  groups  the  listener's  responses 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by  this  factor. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  NATURE  QE  THE  STUDY 


INTRODUCTION  TO  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 


Music  is  an  aural  art:  it  axists  only  as  it  is  heard. 

Listening  is  therefore  the  most  basic  of  all  types  of  musical 

activity.  For  some  time  music  educators  have  subscribed  to 

the  principal  that  "the  development  of  the  ability  to  listen 

with  increased  attentiveness  and  to  perceive  the  organized 

patterns  of  sound  by  ear  is  the  underlying  basis  for  all  musi- 
2 

cal  growth."  It  is  therefore  surprising  that  school  music 

3 

programs  have  thus  far  given  this  aspect  so  little  attention. 
This  neglect  of  the  training  of  listeners  appears  even  more 
extraordinary  in  view  of  two  important  trends  in  our  society. 


1 

Lillian  L.  Baldwin,  "Listening,"  Music  Education,  The 
Thirty-Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE,  Part  II  (Bloomington:  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1936),  p.  92;  William  C.  Hartshorn, 
"Listening. . .A  Basic  Part  of  Music  Education,"  National  Elemen¬ 
tary  Principal,  XXXIX  (December,  1959),  33  -  36. 

2 

Eleanor  Laura  Tipton,  "A  Listening  Program  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Volumes  I  and  II 
(unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Columbia  University,  1962), 
p  .  33 . 

3 

Leon  C.  Karel,  "The  Total  Music  Cycle,"  Instrumentalist , 
XX  (August,  1965),  45  -  47.  . . . . 
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The  source  of  both  of  these  trends  is  the  technological 
revolution.  It  has  made  music  "cheap,  portable,  and  accessible." 
It  has  brought  about 

...  an  auditory  -  sensory  revolution  for  millions 
of  people.  The  long-playing  record  with  its  advantages 
of  uninterrupted  sound  and  relative  economy,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-fidelity  systems  and  their  reproduction  of 
realistic  sound  have  literally  thrust  a  nation  not  only 
into  a  new  sound  awareness  but  a  continually  expanding 
one.  Never  before  have  so  many  people  been  exposed  to 
so  many  opportunities  to  know  and  enjoy  music. "5 

As  a  consequence,  there  are  very  few  people  who  cannot  afford  to 

hear  the  best  of  music  on  the  radio,  on  television,  and  through 

the  medium  of  recordings. 

The  technological  revolution  has  also  influenced  the 
structure  of  North  American  life.  In  (Ylueller's  words, 

It  has  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  labor  and 
created  a  new  bourgeoisie  out  of  the  previous  proleta¬ 
riat.  It  has  produced  what  we  now  know  in  sociological 
language  as  the  "mass  culture". 6 


4 

Viola  Ethel  Boekelheide,  "Some  Techniques  of  Assessing 
Certain  Basic  Music  Listening  Skills  of  Eight  and  Nine  Year 
Olds,"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Stanford  University, 
1960),  p.  1 . 

g 

Emma  Dickson  Sheehy,  Children  Discover  Music  and  Dance 
(New  York:  Dryden-Holt,  1959),  p.  209. 

^Oohn  H.  Mueller,  "Music  and  Education:  A  Sociological 
Approach,"  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education,  Fifty-Seventh 
Yearbook  of  the  NSSE,  Part  I  (Chicago :  University  of  Chicago 
Press  ,  1 958 ) ,  p .  115. 
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One  characteristic  of  this  mass  culture  has  been  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  people  participating  in  the  privileges  of 
life:  education,  travel,  the  arts,  political  influence,  and  pur¬ 

chasing  power.  Access  to  the  public  concert  today  is  no  longer  a 
class  privilege:  it  is  now  a  purchasable  right  limited  only  by 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  a  person  to  pay  the  price  of 
admission .  ^ 

One  result  of  these  two  trends  is  that  music  has  become 

very  available.  This  availability  of  music  has  helped  to  increase 

participation  in  music  through  listening.  It  is  now  recognized 

that  listening  to  music  has  become  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expand- 

8 

ing  cultural  activities  in  present  day  society. 

Music's  availability  has  also  created  problems.  One  of 
these  problems  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  musical  experiences 
that  influence  individuals'  listening  habits.  As  Leonard  noted: 

When  these  professional  performances  are  combined  with 
countless  performances  by  amateur  singers,  instrumentalists, 
choral  groups,  and  orchestras,  and  the  music  programs  of 
the  schools  and  churches,  the  result  is  a  musical  environ¬ 
ment  so  rich  and  full  that  a  person  has  difficulty  in  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  hear  and  what  to  miss. 9 


y 

John  H.  Mueller,  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra,  (Blooming¬ 
ton:  Indiana  University  Press,  1951),  p.  14. 

0 

Boekelheide,  Ibid ;  UJilliam  C.  Hartshorn,  "The  Role  of  Listen¬ 
ing,"  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education,  Fifty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
NSSE,  Part  I  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958),  p.  261. 

g 

Charles  Leonard,  Recreation  Through  Music  (l\lew  York: 

Ronald  Press  Company,  1952),  p.  35. 
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Not  all  music  is  worthy  of  becoming  a  part  of  an  individual's 
listening,  or  of  influencing  his  standards  of  musical  taste. 
Since  a  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  today’s  audiences  are 
laymen  rather  than  music  specialists,  direction  in  this  area 
is  needed. 

Another  of  these  problems  is  concerned  with  the  use  of 
music  as  a  background  for  other  activities.  Some  music  educa¬ 
tors  believe  that  this  practice  has  encouraged  people  not  to 
listen.  For  example,  according  to  Stendler, 

Today  we  shop  at  the  supermarket  to  music,  buy  our 
railroad  tickets  to  music,  are  subjected  to  singing 
commercials  and  indeed  are  so  bombarded  with  musical 
stimuli  that  in  self-protection  many  of  us  no  longer 
listen .  ^ 

Tipton  has  put  forth  a  similar  point  of  view. 

In  the  electronic  world  of  today,  children  and  adults 
alike  are  literally  bombarded  with  music  of  all  kinds. 
Opportunities  for  hearing  music  are  so  varied  and  easy 
to  come  by,  that  all  too  often,  the  music  serves  only  as 
a  background  for  other  activities.  Paradoxically,  as 
science  has  perfected  new  equipment,  making  music  more 
accessible  to  more  people  and  insuring  finer  graduations 
of  sound,  the  art  of  listening  and  attending  to  music  has 
sometimes  become  a  lost  art.H 


Cecilia  Stendler,  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
(New  York:  Harcourt-Brace  and  Company,  1958),  p„  436. 

1 1 

Tipton,  op .  cit . ,  p.  1. 
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While  the  situation  may  not  be  as  serious  as  that  depicted 

by  Stendler  and  Tipton,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  faculty  of 

1  2 

hearing  is  curiously  undeveloped  in  many  people.  Aural  concen¬ 
tration  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  even  when  listening  to  a  speech 
where  the  medium  consists  of  words  which  express  definite  ideas. 

It  becomes  even  more  difficult  when  demanded  in  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  no  familiar  words,  patterns,  and  associations. 
Listening  to  music  typically  occurs  in  the  latter  situation.  This 
environment  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  members  of  audiences  "tune 

out."  (Ylueller's  plea  for  the  training  of  not  only  composers  and 

1 3 

performers,  but  also  audiences  deserves  consideration. 

(Ylusic  educators  have  been  sensitive  to  the  need  to  develop 
discriminative,  selective  listeners.  Their  concern,  however,  has 
mainly  led  to  a  focussing  of  attention  upon  the  teacher.  It  has 
resulted  in  studies  of  teacher  preparation  for  classroom  teaching. 
(Yluch  less  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  consumers  of 
music.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  investigator  that,  through 
looking  at  them,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  "answers"  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  guided  music  listening  experiences.  For  example,  it  would 
seem  that  before  deciding  what  music  to  present  in.  appreciation 
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Howard  Hanson,  "The  Scope  of  the  (Ylusic  Education  Program, 
(Ylusic  Educators'  Journal,  XXXI \J  (Dune,  1948),  8. 
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Kate  Hevner  (Ylueller,  "Studies  in  (Ylusical  Appreciation," 
Journal  of  Research  in  (Ylusic  Education,  IV  (Spring,  1956),  3. 
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courses  or  general  music  courses,  the  teachers  need  to  know  how 
the  way  individuals  listen  to  music  is  related  to  their  training, 
musical  taste,  familiarity  with  the  music,  musical  interest  and 
aptitude,  and  musicality.  Such  information  would  facilitate  the 
teaching-learning  process.  The  present  study  was  undertaken  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  make  such  a  contribution. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  semantic  dif¬ 
ferential  test  which  could  be  used  to  determine  the  dimensionality 
of  the  responses  made  by  individuals  as  they  listen  to  music.  Two 

qualities  desired  in  any  measurement  procedure  are  validity  and 
1 4 

reliability.  Since  the  semantic  differential  is  a  measurement 

technique  which  to  date  has  only  been  modestly  used  in  the  field 

of  aesthetics,  both  required  careful  consideration. 

Validity  is  a  complex  concept  which  has  been  interpreted 

1  5 

variously  by  different  writers.  It  is  most  often  defined  as 
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Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen,  Measurement 
and  Evaluation  in  Psychology  and  Education  (second  edition;  Mew 
York:  John  UJiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  160. 
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Robert  L.  Ebel,  Measuring  Educational  Achievement 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Ha.ll,  Inc.,  1965  ),  pp.  377  - 
379. 
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the  degree  to  which  the  test  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure, 

or,  the  extent  to  which  the  test  does  the  job  for  which  it  was 

intended.  Thus,  a  test  has  high  or  low  validity  only  in  terms  of 

its  use  for  specific  purposes  and  with  specific  groups.  It  cannot 

1  6 

be  said  to  have  validity  in  general. 

In  the  present  study,  the  semantic  differential  was  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  patterns  of  responses  to 
selected  excerpts  of  different  kinds  of  music  of  listeners  with 
varied  musical  backgrounds.  Hence,  the  problem  of  the  validity 
of  the  semantic  differential  constructed  by  this  investigator  was 
approached  by  testing  hypotheses  involving  the  listener  and 
music . 

The  concept  of  reliability  is  concerned  with  the  accuracy 

1  7 

and  consistency  with  which  a  test  measures  whatever  it  measures. 
Reliable  measurement  implies  that,  with  repeated  samplings  of 
behavior,  an  individual  stays  in  about  the  same  place  in  his 
group.  Three  distinct  possibilities  exist  for  securing  the  data 
needed  to  calculate  an  estimate  of  reliability.  They  are 
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Thorndike  and  Hagen,  op.  cit.,  pp *  171  -  172;  Georgia 
S.  Adams,  measurement  and  Evaluation  "(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  UJinston,  1964),  p.  103. 
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Adams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68  -  101;  Ebel,  op.  cit.,  pp .  308  - 
344;  Thorndike  and  Hagen,  op.  cit.,  pp .  174  -  194. 
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repetition  of  the  same  test  or  measure,  administration  of  a  second 
equivalent  form  of  the  test,  and  subdivision  of  the  test  into  two 
or  more  equivalent  fractions.  Of  these,  the  preferred  approach 
is  to  administer  parallel  forms  of  the  test  with  a  time  interval 
between  the  testing  sessions,  since  it  permits  all  sources  of 
variation  to  have  their  effects.  In  the  present  study,  however, 
this  method  was  not  chosen  because  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
equating  musical  excerpts  for  the  two  forms  of  the  test.  Instead, 
the  test-retest  method  witH  a  time  interval  between  sessions  was 
chosen.  The  reliability  coefficient  thus  obtained  is  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  stability:  it  measures  error  variance  due  to  temporal 
variations.  Such  an  estimate  does  not,  of  course,  account  for 
variation  which  could  arise  if  a  different  sample  of  musical 

excerpts  had  been  selected  for  the  test. 

*  > 

HYPOTHESES 

As  already  stated,  the  semantic  differential's  validity 
in  this  study  was  considered  to  be  a  function  of  its  sensitivity 
in  detecting  differences  in  the  listeners'  response  patterns  to 
the  music.  The  review  of  literature  indicated  that  an  indivi¬ 
dual's  response  to  music  is  probably  largely  determined  by 
three  factors:  his  training  in  music,  the  type  of  music  involved, 
and  the  listener's  familiarity  with  the  music  presented  to  him. 
Listed  below  are  four  hypotheses  involving  these  variables. 
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They  were  tested  in  this  study* 

Io  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical 
background  of  an  individual  and  his  semantic 
factor  responses  to  selected  excerpts  of  music. 

II.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical 
background  of  an  individual  and  his  semantic 
factor  responses  to  selected  excerpts  of 
classical  and  popular  music. 

III.  The  degree  of  familiarity  with  musical  selections 
is  unrelated  to  the  semantic  factor  structure  of 
an  individual's  responses. 

IV.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical 

background  of  an  individual  and  his  semantic  factor 
responses  to  selected  excerpts  of  familiar  and 
strange  music. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions 
were  adopted; 

Listening .  This  is  the  process  of  apprehending  or 
comprehending  music.  In  this  study,  this  act  was  limited  to 
the  situation  in  which  one  listens  as  a  member  of  an  audience 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  a  performing  group. 

Listener.  A  listener  is  anyone  who  listens  to  music, 
whether  he  be  a  layman  or  a  sophisticated  musician,  in  the 
environment  noted  above. 

Classical  music.  This  is  used  to  refer  to  art-music  or 
"highbrow"  music  in  contradistinction  to  popular  music  or  music 
for  entertainment.  The  expression  is  therefore  used  in  antithesis 


. 
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to  popular  music. 

Popular  music.  This  is  used  to  refer  to  music  for  enter¬ 
tainment  in  contradistinction  to  classical  music.  It  is  a  rather 
inclusive  term  in  that  both  current  and  past  hit-parade  selections, 
and  music  from  shows  and  Broadway  lYlusicals  fall  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation  . 

lYlodern  music.  This  expression  is  used  to  refer  to  classical 
type  music  which  has  been  composed  since  1900.  Twentieth  century 
music  and  contemporary  music  are  other  terms  used  to  designate 
this  type  of  music. 

Familiar  or  strange  selection?  These  terms  are  used  to 
refer  to  the  degree  to  which  the  musical  excerpts  presented  to 
the  listeners  in  this  study  were  previously  known  and  recognized 
by  them.  Since  this  information  was  indicated  by  the  listeners 
on  the  first  scale  on  the  semantic  differential,  it  was  a  judgment 
made  by  the  subjects.  If  either  the  first  or  second  spaces  of 
the  familiar  -  strange  scale  on  the  test  were  marked,  the  excerpt 
was  considered  familiar.  If  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  spaces 
of  this  scale  were  marked,  the  excerpt  was  considered  strange. 

Practical  training.  This  expression  refers  to  musical 
instruction  which  involves  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  receiving  the  instruction. 

Theoretical  training.  This  expression  refers  to  musical 
instruction  which  is  centred  upon  the  science  of  musical 


' 
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construction  as  opposed  to  the  art  of  execution*  Such  training 
may  be  taken  in  a  number  of  areas,  examples  being  rudiments, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  history,  form  and  orchestration. 

Formal  training.  This  expression  is  used  to  refer  to 
musical  instruction  which  has  been  received  from  a  qualified 
person,  be  he  a  private  music  teacher,  an  instructor  in  the 
school  or  at  university,  or  the  conductor  of  a  musical  organi¬ 
zation.  It  precludes  self-instruction. 

Semantic  differential,  test.  This  is  a  highly  generaliz- 
able  technique  of  measurement  developed  by  Charles  Osgood.  The 
test  is  a  series  of  scales  which  may  be  used  to  judge  a  concept 
or  an  object. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  Sample 

Data  used  in  this  study  were  obtained  from  a  sample  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  individuals,  each  of  whom  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  University  of  Alberta  either  as  a  student  or  a 
professor.  Information  concerning  each  subject's  musical 
background  was  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  designed  by  the 
investigator . 

Procedure 


1,  Before  beginning  the  testing  program,  some  pilot 


. 
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work  was  done  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the 
semantic  differential  test  and  to  refine  testing 
procedures.  A  full-scale  pilot  study,  however, 
was  not  conducted. 

2.  The  semantic  differential  was  administered  to 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  subjects  in  groups 
of  various  sizes  during  October,  1967. 

3.  A  second  administration  of  the  semantic  differen¬ 
tial  was  carried  out  in  November,  1967.  Seventy 

of  the  original  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  subjects 
participated  in  this  testing  session. 

4.  The  semantic  differential  tests  were  scored  and 
the  IBM  cards  punched  by  the  IBM  1230  Optical 
Scorer  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  Division  of 
Educational  Research.  Statistical  treatment 
was  determined  with  the  help  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Research.  The  processing  was  carried 
out  by  the  Computing  Centre  at  the  University  of 
Alberta . 

5.  The  results  of  the  statistical  treatment  were 
analyzed  by  the  investigator. 

Analysis  of  Data 

1 .  The  major  analyses  of  this  study  utilized  the 
statistical  technique  factor  analysis. 
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2.  A  second  statistical  technique  which  was  necessary 
was  factor  matching. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  instrument's 
reliability  the  statistical  technique  of  finding 
the  correlation  between  two  sets  of  data  was  used. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  this  study,  only  three  variables  —  musical  background, 
the  type  of  music,  and  familiarity  —  were  considered  to  be  pre¬ 
dictors  of  the  way  in  which  individuals  respond  to  music.  Other 
variables  which  may  influence  the  listener's  responses  were  not 
considered.  Examples  include  the  listener's  attitude  toward  a 
specific  selection,  his  mood  preceding  the  listening  period, 
his  personality  structure,  and  his  musical  ability. 

This  study  is  also  limited  by  the  musical  excerpts  used 
on  the  semantic  differential  test.  All  these  excerpts  were 
selected  from  the  symphonic  repertoire.  The  decision  avoided 
the  possibility  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  regarding 
voice  timbre.  It  did  not,  however,  avoid  bias  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects  regarding  instrumental  timbre.  While  this  problem 

I 

may  have  been  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  classical  excerpts 
were  all  selected  from  the  period  extending  from  1750  to  1900, 
this  step  did  not  eliminate  this  problem.  As  noted  by  Paul 
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Bekker  in  his  book  The  Orchestra,  the  orchestra's  organization 

1  '  1 
underwent  many  changes  in  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  year  period. 

Haydn's  orchestra  was  not  the  same  as  Beethoven's;  Beethoven's 
was  not  the  same  as  Berlioz's.  Some  of  the  subjects  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  study  may  have  strongly  preferred  one  or  more  of 
the  orchestras  represented  in  the  eight  classical  excerpts. 

A  second  problem  arising  from  the  musical  excerpts  involves 
the  six  popular  excerpts.  These  were  perhaps  not  as  current  as 
would  have  been  desirable.  That  is,  many  of  the  subjects,  due 
to  their  age,  may  not  have  labelled  them  popular.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  today's  "pop  tunes"  have  not  been  orchestrated. 

It  may  also  be  considered  a  limitation  of  this  study  that 
only  fourteen  musical  excerpts,  eight  classical  and  six  popular, 
were  presented  to  the  subjects.  This  number  is  small,  moreover, 
to  represent  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  symphonic  classical 
music  with  eight  excerpts  is  difficult. 

The  subjects  who  participated  in  this  study  listened  to 
re-recorded  excerpts  of  music  in  a  group  situation.  Thus,  while 
the  experimental  conditions  preserved  a  social  atmosphere,  the 
environment  in  which  the  subjects  were  asked  to  listen  cannot  be 


1  8 

Paul  Bekker,  The  Orchestra  (New  York:  UJ„  UJ.  Norton  and 
Company,  1963). 
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said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  concert  hall.  There,  the 
ability  to  see  the  orchestra  and  the  conductor's  gestures  may 
play  an  important  role  for  the  audience.  Likewise,  the  pro¬ 
gram  notes  commonly  provided  at  concerts  may  also  be  important 
determiners  of  the  audience's  responses.  Hence,  any  generali¬ 
zations  must  be  made  in  the  light  of  this  limitation. 

Finally,  this  investigation  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  sample  involved  was,  but  for  one  case,  entirely  composed 
of  university  students,  the  majority  of  whom  were  between  nine¬ 
teen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  These  characteristics  of 
the  sample  must  be  considered  when  making  generalizations. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

In  Chapter  I  the  problem  was  identified  and  discussed. 
Presented  in  Chapter  II  is  a  review  of  related  literature 
and  research  studies.  Chapter  III  describes  the  sample,  the 
data  gathering  instruments,  and  testing  procedures,  and  the 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data.  In  Chapter  I \l  the  results 
of  the  statistical  analyses  are  reported  and  interpreted. 

The  conclusions  drawn  plus  their  implications  are  presented 


in  the  final  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  REVIEW  DF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  the  literature 
in  the  field  of  listening  to  music  which  is  pertinent  to  this  re¬ 
search  project.  This  material  has  been  divided  into  four  main 
topics.  Presented  in  the  first  section  —  The  Nature  of  the 
Listening  Experience  —  is  a  synthesis  of  music  educators'  views 
about  what  listening  to  music  ideally  should  involve.  These 
views  are  undocumented  by  research.  In  the  other  three  sections 
--  The  Types  of  Listeners  and  Listening,  The  Effects  of  Familiar¬ 
ity  and  Repetition,  and  The  Effects  of  Type  of  (Ylusic  --  actual 
research  projects  have  been  discussed  whenever  possible.  Again, 
however,  some  of  the  relevant  literature  is  conjecture  on  the 
part  of  music  educators  rather  than  findings  from  research. 

THE  NATURE  DF  THE  LISTENING  EXPERIENCE 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  music  is  tone.  Unlike 

an  object  which  occupies  and  remains  conveniently  static  in  space, 

1 

tone  exists  in  time.  This  fact  has  implications  of  significance 


1 

William  C.  Hartshorn,  "The  Role  of  Listening,"  B asic 
Concepts  in  lYlusic  Education,  Fifty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE, 
Part  I  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958),  p.  262. 
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for  listening  to  music.  If  music  is  to  have  meaning,  it  must  be 

2 

caught  and  remembered  as  it  moves  in  time.  Failure  upon  the  part 

of  the  listener  to  do  so  results  in  a  loss  of  the  material  covered 

during  the  period  of  lapsed  attention.  Once  the  thread  is  lost, 

3 

it  is  difficult  to  recapture  it.  Thus,  listening  to  music  re¬ 
quires  both  an  attentive  ear  and  a  retentive  mind. 

Not  only  tonal  memory  but  also  expectation  and  selectivity 

play  important  roles  when  listening  to  music.  Expectation  may  be 

4 

defined  as  the  "ability  to  anticipate  the  musical  structure." 

It  enables  the  listener  to  predict  with  a  high  degree  of  probabi¬ 
lity  the  course  of  the  composition.  Selectivity  may  be  defined 
as  the  process  of  relegating  some  elements  in  the  total  complex 

to  a  subordinate  position,  thus  permitting  a  selected  few  elements 
5 

to  control.  Basic  to  this  concept  is  the  idea  that  what  is 


Roger  Sessions,  The  lYlusical  Experience  of  Composer,  Per¬ 

former,  Listener  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1958), 
p.  19;  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  Some  Thoughts  on  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  with  Writings  on  Other  Musical  Subjects  (London:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1953),  p.  62;  Grosvenor  Cooper,  Learning  to 
L isten  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957),  p.  57. 
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Geoffrey  Bush,  lYlusical  Creation  and  the  Listener  (London: 
Frederick  [Ylueller  Ltd.,  1954),  p.  10. 

^Paul  Hindemith,  A  Composer 1 * 3 * 5 s  World  (Garden  City:  Double¬ 
day  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  23. 

5 

Games  L.  lYlursell,  The  Psychology  of  lYlusic  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1937),  p.  201. 
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important  in  listening  is  not  trying  to  hear  everything  but  rather 
selecting  the  right  things. 

Frequently  the  term  listening  is  used  in  contradistinction 

6 

to  the  term  "hearing".  To  hear  music  calls  for  little  or  no  re¬ 
cognition,  response,  and  understanding.  Listening  on  the  other  hand 
is  an  activity  centered  in  intellectual  participation.  It  involves 

much  more  than  an  emotional  response  to  tonal  combinations.  fit  the 

7 

heart  of  this  activity  is  the  ability  to  detect  form.  The  listener 
who  is  unable  to  detect  form  is  limited  to  a  most  rudimentary  level, 
for,  at  best,  he  can  apprehend  only  the  aesthetic  qualities  of 
isolated  tones  and  phrases. 

Acceptance  of  the  nature  of  the  listening  experience  as  de¬ 
lineated  above  places  musical  training  in  a  position  of  paramount 
importance.  Developing  expectation,  being  selective,  and  detect¬ 
ing  form  are  all  improved  by  knowledge  about  music  and  knowledge 

g 

of  music.  To  engage  in  these  activities  requires  musical  behavior 


Eleanor  Laura  Tipton,  "A  Listening  Program  of  Instrumental 
Music  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Volumes  I  and  II"  (unpublished 
Doctoral  Dissertation,  Columbia  University,  1962),  p.  43. 

7 

Harry  S.  Broudy,  "A  Realistic  Philosophy  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,"  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education,  Fifty-Seventh  Yearbook 
of  the  NSSE,  Part  I  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958), 
p.  71  . 
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Lillian  L.  Baldwin,  "Listening,"  Music  Education,  The 
Thirty-Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE,  Part  II  (Bloomington:  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1936),  p.  96;  Foster  McMurray,  "Prag¬ 
matism  in  Music  Education,"  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education, 
Fifty-Seventh  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE,  Part  I  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1958),  p.  55;  Cooper,  Ibid,  p.  67;  Bush,  Ibid, 
p.  10,  Hindemith,  Ibid ,  p.  23. 
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equipment  such  as  the  understanding  of  musical  form,  harmony,  and 
melody*  Since  untrained  listeners  lack  this  type  of  equipment, 
their  awareness  of  the  elements  of  music  which  make  up  the  expres¬ 
sive  pattern  of  sound  would  appear  to  be  severely  limited. 

TYPES  DF  LISTENERS  AND  LISTENING 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  in  the  study  of  music  appre¬ 
ciation  was  the  fact  that  individuals  differ  to  a  significant 

9 

degree  in  what  they  get  out  of  music.  This  realization  stimu¬ 
lated  attempts  to  define  the  various  types  of  listeners  and 
listening,  and  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  differences. 

Evidence  for  the  existence  of  varieties  of  musical  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  found  in  three  sources:  empirical,  theoretical, 

1  0 

and  experimental.  Evidence  from  empirical  literature  consists 

of  casual  accounts  of  responses  to  music.  These  may  be  found  in 

various  literary  sources,  examples  including  Essays  of  Elia  by 

1 1 

Charles  Lamb  and  Magda  Kelber's  The  Introspective  Listener. 


Kate  Hevner  Mueller,  "Appreciation  of  Music  and  Tests 
for  the  Appreciation  of  Music,"  University  of  Oregon  Publica¬ 
tion  ,  11/  (February,  1934),  p.  86. 

1  0 

Max  Schoen,  The  Psychology  of  Music  (New  York:  Ronald 
Press  Company,  1940),  p.  114. 

1 1 

Charles  Lamb,  The  Essays  of  Elia  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1892),  pp.  38  -  41;  Magda  Kelber,  The  Introspective 
Listener  (London:  Oames  Clarke  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1951). 
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Theoretical  evidence  involves  the  more  or  less  studied 

enumerations  of  types  of  reactions  to  music  based  on  the  opinions 

of  the  particular  writers.  One  of  the  earliest  contributions  in 

this  category  was  made  by  the  aesthetician „  Edmund  Gurney.  His 

theory  was  that  all  musical  perception  was  either  definite  or 
12 

indefinite.  These  two  ways  of  perceiving  music  differed  in 
that  definite  listening  involved  the  perception  of  form  whereas 
indefinite  listening  involved  only  the  perception  of  "successions 
of  agreeably-toned  and  harmonious  sound."  Although  Gurney  re¬ 
cognized  that  these  two  ways  of  perceiving  and  enjoying  music 
could  shade  into  one  another  and  that  each  could  be  realized 
in  various  degrees  by  a  single  individual  listening  to  a  single 
composition,  he  maintained  that  in  their  typical  states  they  were 
radically  different.  lYloreover,  in  Gurney's  opinion,  the  more 
definite  one's  apprehension  of  music,  the  closer  one  was  to 
attaining  the  ideal  type  of  listening.  Since  Gurney's  time, 
the  view  that  there  is  a  single,  ideal  type  of  listening  and  that 
all  others  are  more  or  less  illegitimate  has  recurred,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  last  decade. 

Some  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Power  of 


Edmund  Gurney,  The  Power  of  Sound  (London:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  1880),  pp.  304  -  311. 
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Sound ,  Philip  E.  Vernon  re-examined  Gurney's  classification . 

Vernon  agreed  with  Gurney  that  indefinite  listening  was  charact¬ 
erized  by  more  or  less  passive  reception,  and  definite  listening 
by  active  attention  to  the  notes,  themes,  harmonies,  rhythms, 
and  counterpoints.  However,  for  each  broad  category  Vernon  sug¬ 
gested  seven  types  of  responses  which  could  be  involved,  moreover, 
he  suggested  that  the  way  one  listened  was  a  function  of  one's 
training.  In  his  view,  the  untrained  listener  would  indulge  in 
any  of  the  seven  varieties  of  indefinite  listening.  In  addition 
to  defining  Gurney's  terms  more  explicitly,  Vernon  also  applied 
Gestalt  psychology  to  them.  According  to  Vernon,  definite  listen¬ 
ing  was  equivalent  to  the  perception  of  figures,  and  indefinite 
listening  was  a  general  response  to  the  ground  en  masse.  ILIhile  a 
hierarchy  of  figures  and  grounds  may  be  distinguished  in  complex 
musical  compositions,  for  a  large  proportion  of  listeners  the 
melody  or  tune  is  the  figure  and  its  accompaniment,  the  ground. 
Vernon  suggested  that  the  number  of  figures  and  grounds  a  listener 
is  able  to  distinguish  was  a  function  of  his  musical  training. 

He  did  not,  however,  substantiate  this  claim  with  research. 

A  more  systematic  theoretical  classication  than  Gurney's 
was  put  forth  by  Ortmann.  His  classification,  a  genetic  one, 


1 3 

Philip  E.  Vernon,  "Auditory  Perception  I  The  Gestalt 
Approach,"  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  XXV  (October,  1934), 
pp.  123  -  129.  . 
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divided  listeners'  responses  into  three  categories:  sensorial,  per- 

1  4 

ceptual,  and  imaginal.  Having  for  their  basis  the  raw  sensory 
material  of  music,  and  being  limited  entirely  to  what  is  given  in 
the  auditory  stimulus  itself,  sensorial  responses  are  concerned 
only  with  qualities.  In  their  pure  form,  they  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  pleasant-unpleasant  distributions.  Perceptual  responses 
are  responses  to  tonal  relationships.  Since  they  are  concerned 
with  progressions,  sequences,  phrases,  and  form  they  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  serial  responses.  As  such,  they  represent  a  more  highly 
developed  form  of  response  than  a  sensorial  one.  The  highest  form 
of  response,  according  to  Qrtmann,  is  an  imaginal  response.  As 
indicated  by  the  name,  this  is  essentially  a  representative  re¬ 
sponse  resulting  from  the  play  of  imagery.  It  is  dependent  upon 
the  functioning  of  the  listener’s  past  experience.  Qrtmann  con¬ 
tended  that  the  sensory  response  was  the  most  rudimentary  form  of 

response,  being  typical  of  'young  children,  untrained  adults,  and 

1  5 

untalented  pupils."  The  perceptual  response  he  saw  as  being 
typical  of  the  musician,  the  student,  and  the  talented  laymen. 

The  imaginal  response  was  characteristic  of  trained  musicians 
and  superiorly  talented  laymen  who  have  had  frequent  associa¬ 
tion  with  auditory  stimuli.  Thus,  both  Vernon  and  Qrtmann 


Qtto  Qrtmann,  "Types  of  Listeners:  Genetic  Considerations," 
The  Effects  of  lYlusic  (New  York:  Harcourt-B  race ,  1927),  pp.  38  -  76  . 

1  5 

Ibid,  p.  49. 
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suggested  that  an  individual ' s  training  in  music  was  an  important 
factor  in  determining  his  response  to  the  music.  In  addition, 
Ortmann  noted  two  other  variables,  listening  experience  and  talent, 
which  could  have  considerable  influence.  Unfortunately,  he  did 
not  define  the  term  "talent".  Neither  Ortmann  nor  Vernon  substan¬ 
tiated  their  ideas  with  research, 

More  recently,  the  distinguished  American  composer  and 

teacher,  Aaron  Copland,  suggested  that  music  may  be  listened  to 

1  6 

on  three  planes.  When  it  is  heard  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
the  musical  sound  itself,  one  is  listening  on  the  "sensuous  plane". 
On  this  level  the  music  is  heard  without  thinking  or  considering 
it  in  any  way;  hence,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  listening. 

On  the  next  highest  level,  the  "expressive  plane",  the  listener 
attempts  to  give  the  music  some  meaning,  preferably  concrete. 

Only  when  the  music  exists  in  terms  of  the  notes  and  their  mani¬ 
pulation  does  one  listen  on  the  "sheerly  musical  plane".  To 
achieve  this  plane,  one  must 

.  .  .  hear  the  melodies,  the  rhythms,  the  harmonies, 
the  tone  colors  in  a  more  conscious  fashion.  But  above 
all  he  must,  in  order  to  follow  the  line  of  the  compo¬ 
ser's  thought,  know  something  of  the  principles  of 
musical  form . ' ' 


1  6 

Aaron  Copland,  What  to  Listen  For  in  Music  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1957),  pp.  9  -  19. 

1  7 

Ibid ,  p.  17. 
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Hence,  at  this  level,  one  is  listening  for  something. 

The  active-passive  dichotomy  has  frequently  provided  a  frame¬ 
work  for  discussing  listening  both  in  the  areas  of  music  and  of 
communication.  An  example  of  a  music  project  in  which  this  dicho¬ 
tomy  was  employed  is  that  of  Eleanor  Tipton.  Behind  her  instru¬ 
mental  music  program  for  elementary  schools  is  the  thesis  that 

1  8 

there  are  two  main  types  of  listening,  active  and  passive.  For 
Tipton,  passive  listening  was  listening  for  the  beauty  of  the 
sound  or  for  the  "mood  appeal"  of  the  music.  Active  listening, 
in  contrast,  denoted  listening  for  a  purpose;  it  was  therefore 
listening  centered  in  participation.  Tipton  subdivided  active 
listening  into  three  levels:  listening  for  associative  ideas, 
listening  for  imaginative  ideas,  and  listening  for  musical  con¬ 
tent.  The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  descriptive  ideas  or 
pictures  stated  by  the  composer  whereas  the  second  is  concerned 
with  associative  ideas  not  definitely  stated  by  the  composer  but 
suggested  by  the  music.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  two  cate¬ 
gories  constitute,  for  Copland,  listening  on  the  expressive  plane. 
Tipton's  third  and  highest  level  of  active  listening  is  analogous 
to  Copland's  listening  on  the  sheerly  musical  plane 


Eleanor  Laura  Tipton,  "A  Listening  Program  of  Instrumen¬ 
tal  [Ylusic  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Volumes  I  and  II"  (unpublished 
Doctoral  Dissertation,  Columbia  University,  1962),  pp ,  43  -  53. 
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Another  project  in  which  this  active-passive  dimension  pro¬ 
vided  a  philosophical  foundation  was  llleisgerber  and  Rasmussen's 

1  9 

experimental  work  with  the  Edex  Teaching  System.  This  work  re¬ 
presents  one  of  the  first  experiments  in  systems  instruction  in 
the  field  of  music  education. 

Experimental  evidence  for  the  existence  of  varieties  of 
musical  experience  consists  of  scientifically  planned  laboratory 
procedures  which  attempt  to  discover  individual  differences  for 
various  types  of  stimuli.  Conducted  in  1912,  Harry  Porter  UJeld's 
research  was  designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  differences  in  the 

mental  processes  involved  in  the  various  sources  of  musical  en- 
20 

joyment.  In  this  study  he  analyzed  his  subjects'  detailed 
introspective  descriptions.  From  this  analysis,  Held  discerned 
four  types  of  auditor:  the  analytic  who  made  a  critical  analysis; 
the  motor  who  indulged  either  overtly  or  covertly  in  singing, 
whistling,  or  other  movements;  the  imaginative,  whose  passive 
rather  than  active  attitude  often  resulted  in  day-dreaming  about 
non-musical  matters;  and  the  emotional. 


1  9 

Robert  A.  Heisgerber  and  liJarren  I.  Rasmussen,  "Eighty 
Ears  a  Teacher,"  Music  Educator's  Journal,  Li  (November-December , 
1  965),  pp.  79  -  84;  "A  Teaching  System  for  lYlusic  Listening," 
Audiovisual  Instruction,  II  (February,  1966),  pp.  106  -  109. 
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Harry  Porter  Held,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  lYlusical 
Enjoyment,"  American  Oournal  of  Psychology,  XXIII  (April,  1912), 
pp.  245  -  308. 
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Like  UJeld,  Myers  also  conducted  a  study  in  which  he  used 

21 

introspective  technique.  From  the  reports  of  his  fifteen 
jects,  all  trained  in  introspection  and  having  had  varying 
unts  of  musical  training,  Myers  also  differentiated  four 
es  of  listeners.  These  he  termed  the  intrasub jective ,  the 
ociative,  the  objective,  and  the  character.  To  intra- 
jective  listeners  music  appealed  for  the  sensory,  emotional, 
conative  experiences  which  it  aroused.  Those  to  whom  music 
ealed  because  of  the  associations  which  it  suggested  were 
ociative  types.  When  music's  appeal  lay  in  its  use  or 
ue ,  Myers  considered  the  listener  to  be  an  objective  type, 
character  type  of  listener  was  someone  who  characterized 
music  as  morbid,  jovial,  insincere,  dainty,  mystic,  play- 
,and  the  like. 

In  comparison  to  Myers'  investigation,  l/ernon  Lee's  study 
the  varieties  of  musical  experience  is  more  limited  in  scope. 

assumed  there  were  two  types  of  auditors:  hearers  and 
teners.  Hearers  she  defined  as  those  people  for  whom  music 
a  meaning  beyond  itself.  These  auditors  engaged  in  "musical 


22 


21 

Charles  S.  Myers,  "Individual  Differences  in  Listening 
to  Music,"  The  Effects  of  Music  (New  York:  Harcourt-Brace ,  1927), 
pp .  10  -  37 . 

22 

l/ernon  Lee,  "Varieties  of  Musical  Experience,"  North 
American  Review,  CCVII  (May,  1918),  pp .  748  -  757. 
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daydreaming."  Listeners  she  defined  as  those  people  for  whom 
music  has  no  meaning  beyond  itself.  These  auditors  attended  to 
musical  shape  for  its  own  sake.  Lee  asked  each  subject  to  clas¬ 
sify  himself  into  one  of  these  two  categories.  From  the  data 
collected,  she  concluded  that  the  unmusical  person  engaged  in 
hearing  where  as  the  musical  person  engaged  in  listening.  The 
basis  for  drawing  these  conclusions  is  not  apparent. 

(Ylore  recently,  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  process  of 

apprehending  and  comprehending  music  was  made  by  Robert  11. 

23 

Yingling.  Study  of  the  pertinent  literature  and  pilot  work 
led  Yingling  to  conclude  that  all  responses  to  music  could  be 
classified  under  four  headings:  associative,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  sensorial.  Like  the  three  studies  previously 
discussed,  Yingling  employed  the  introspective  technique.  In 
addition,  he  also  presented  to  the  subjects  a  thirty-two  item 
questionnaire  to  be  answered  during  the  second  hearing  of  each 
record.  According  to  Yingling,  this  questionnaire  contained 
eight  questions  for  each  of  the  four  types  of  reactions. 

However,  after  careful  study  of  both  his  definitions  of  the 
reaction  categories  and  the  questions,  this  writer  feels  this 
is  a  dubious  claim.  moreover,  the  questions  were  undoubtedly 


Robert  UJ .  Yingling,  "Classification  of  Reaction  Patterns 
in  Listening  to  Music,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Music  Education, 

X  (Fall,  1962),  pp.  105  -  120.  ””  . ” 
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given  various  interpretations  by  the  subjects  participating  in 
the  study.  Precise  measurement  is  therefore  not  a  quality  of 
Yingling's  instrument.  Finally,  it  is  also  possible  that,  after 
the  first  selection,  all  subsequent  responses  to  the  music  mere 
influenced  by  this  questionnaire.  That  is,  the  questionnaire 
may  have  suggested  reactions  to  his  listeners.  UJhile  Yingling's 
subjects  mere  apparently  quite  varied  with  regard  to  such 
characteristics  as  musical  background,  performance  experience, 
musical  interest,  and  age,  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  if 
there  was  a  relationship  between  any  of  these  variables  and  the 
listeners'  responses. 

That  a  variety  of  responses  occurs  when  people  listen  to 
music  has  also  been  demonstrated  in  studies  not  designed  to  clas¬ 
sify  listeners  as  types.  Examples  are  the  studies  of  (Dueller  and 
Boekelheide.  In  1956,  Kate  Hevner  (Ylueller  conducted  two  studies 
designed  to  measure  as  objectively  as  possible  the  musical  qua¬ 
lities  which  could  be  observed  by  a  wide  variety  of  listeners 

who  spent  an  hour  listening  to  three  repetitions  of  the  third 

24 

movement  of  (Ylozart's  G  (Ylinor  Symphony..  Following  each  hear¬ 
ing,  the  subjects,  all  college  students  at  Indiana  University, 
were  asked  to  answer  the  same  set  of  questions  about  this  com¬ 
position.  These  questions  represented  a  test  of  musical  concepts. 


24 

Kate  Hevner  (Dueller,  "Studies  in  IDusical  Appreciation," 
Journal  of  Research  in  (Dusic  Education,  11/  (Spring,  1956),  pp . 
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Such  tests  measure  the  listener's  ability  to  identify  certain  de¬ 
tails  by  name,  determine  whether  or  not  he  can  remember  them  long 
enough  to  recognize  them  on  repetition,  and  whether  or  not  he  has 
any  facility  in  calling  them  to  mind  in  order  to  understand  the 

relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  composition  as  a  unified 
25 

whole.  Using  the  information  collected  about  musical  training, 
attitude,  and  interest,  (Ylueller  separated  her  subject  into  groups. 
The  data  collected  from  the  test  defined  a  wide  gap  between  the 
sophisticated  musician  and  the  amateur  listener.  It  showed  that 
progress  in  apprehending  music  was  significantly  related  to  for¬ 
mal  training,  interest,  attitude,  and  verbal  intelligence.  For 
(Ylueller,  the  results  were  so  startling  that  she  concluded: 

The  composer  who  hopes  to  have  his  music  accepted  and 
understood  by  average  listeners,  needs  an  intermediary 
who  will  teach  them  to  "hear"  what  has  been  put  into  the 
music,  to  make  them  musically  literate. ^ 

In  attempting  to  develop  techniques  to  assess  certain 

basic  music  listening  skills  of  eight  and  nine  year  olds,  Boekel- 

heide,  after  examining  primary  music  curricula  for  agreement  on 


Kate  Hevner  (Ylueller,  "Appreciation  of  (Ylusic  and  Tests 
for  Appreciation  of  (Ylusic,"  University  of  Oregon  Publication, 
IV  (February,  1934),  pp .  131  -  137. 

2  6 

(Ylueller,  "Studies  in  lYlusical  Appreciation,"  op .  cit. , 


p.  17. 
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the  objectives,  scope,  sequence,  and  expected  outcomes  of  music 

27 

programs,  designed  six  tests.  Based  upon  the  belief  that  musi- 

cality  is  not  a  combination  of  separate  sensory  abilities,  but 

rather  perceptual  responsiveness  to  musical  structures,  these 

tested  rhythmic  response,  sensitivity  to  melodic  contour,  pitch 

discrimination,  phrase  discrimination,  formal  awareness,  and  mood 

response.  Each  test  contained  excerpts  of  musical  compositions. 

The  test  results  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  range  of  individual 

differences  in  music  listening  skills  among  the  children  tested. 

Generally  speaking,  the  children  who  had  the  higher  levels  of 

achievement  in  reading  and  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  as  well 

as  intelligence,  had  also  achieved  the  basic  music  listening 

skills.  This  was  particularly  true  for  listening  skills  relating 

to  melodic  contour,  form,  and  pitch  discrimination. 

A  second  discovery  in  the  study  of  music  appreciation  was 

that  most  listeners  indulge  in  several  types  of  listening:  they 

2  8 

do  not  listen  in  one  exclusive  way.  This  realization  that  few 
if  any  listeners  belong  in  a  single  category  makes  the  classifica¬ 
tions  just  examined  look  like  fixed  types.  According  to  Farnsworth, 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  these  theorists  to  create  topologies .  29 


Viola  Ethel  Boekelheide,  "Some  Techniques  of  Assessing 
Certain  Basic  Music  Listening  Skills  of  Eight  and  Nine  Year  Olds" 
(unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Stanford  University,  I960). 

2  8 

Frank  Howes,  Man,  Mind  and  Music  (London:  Seeker  and 
UJarburg,  1  948),  p.  157;  Tipton,  op .  ci  t .  ,  p.  53. 

29 

Paul  R.  Farnsworth,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Music 
(New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1958),  p.  151. 
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Rather,  they  simply  emphasized  the  different  things  people  have 
learned  to  "see"  in  music.  In  this,  Farnsworth  is  probably  cor¬ 
rect,  for  even  LUeld  recognized  that  while  ideally  the  types  may 

be  conceived  as  being  qualitatively  different,  in  practice  they 

30 

may  exist  in  intimate  combinations.  Likewise,  Copland  empha¬ 
sized  that  his  breakdown  of  listening  on  three  separate  planes 

31 

was  a  purely  mechancial  split  done  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

One  one  researcher,  Yingling,  made  a  definite  provision  for  this 
32 

in  this  study.  He  used  the  concept  of  a  dominant  response 
which  he  defined  as  a  decided  numerical  prominence  of  one  of  the 
four  types  of  responses. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FAMILIARITY  AMD  REPETITION 

Should  the  teachers  of  general  music  classes  and  music 
appreciation  courses  present  many  recordings  for  a  broad  listen¬ 
ing  experience  or  should  they  teach  the  many  phases  of  music 
while  making  repeated  use  of  fewer  recordings?  LUhen  preparing 
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UJeld,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  300. 

31 

Copland,  op .  cit . ,  p.  18. 
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lessons  in  listening  to  music,  teachers  need  to  know  which  is  the 
wiser  procedure. 

Eminent  music  educators  such  as  Sur  and  Schuller,  Dykema 

and  Cundiff,  (Ylursell  and  Glenn,  and  Tipton  have  all  adopted  the 

position  that  repeated  hearings  of  a  composition  are  not  only 

33 

desirable  but  necessary.  Sur  and  Schuller,  for  example, 

advise  the  teacher  to  "plan  for  several  presentations  of  the 

composition  to  the  class.  Each  presentation  should  introduce 

34 

one  major  aspect  of  the  music."  Tipton,  in  her  foreward  to 
Volume  II,  writes:  "the  inclusiveness  of  the  notes  implies  the 
recommendation  that  children  listen  to  a  musical  composition 

35 

several  times,  so  that  they  may  make  lasting  friends  with  it." 
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Hence,  for  these  music  educators,  a  passing  acquaintance  with  a 
musical  selection  is  insufficient. 

Some  musicians  have  also  adopted  this  position.  Copland, 

for  example,  notes  that  "the  key  to  the  understanding  of  new 

3  6 

music  is  repeated  hearings."  Copland  also  explains  the  reason 
repetition  of  musical  selections  is  desirable: 

(Y1  an y  listeners  have  attested  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
comprehensibility  gradually  gives  way  before  the 
familiarity  that  only  repeated  hearings  can  give. 

Behind  this  recommendation  is  undoubtedly  the  idea  that  the 
limitations  of  human  beings'  perceptive  and  receptive  capaci¬ 
ties  make  repeated  hearings  necessary. 

Hare,  in  his  discussion  of  the  pedagogical  principles 
of  music  apprecation,  noted  that 

.  .  .  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  reasons  for  a 

student's  attitude  of  dislike  for  or  indifference  to 
a  given  musical  selection  of  some  complexity  may  be 
attributed  mainly  to  his  inability  to  perceive  design 
and  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  selection. ^ 
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He  therefore  concluded  that  there  should  be  adequate  repetition 
of  a  musical  selection  in  order  that  a  student  may  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  it.  Moreover,  Hare  contends  that  beginning  with  the 
familiar  and  working  to  the  unfamiliar  has  long  been  regarded  as 
axiomatic  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject.  In  his  opinion,  teachers 
of  music  appreciation  have  too  frequently  shown  a  lack  of  concern 
for  this  basic  rule.  According  to  Hare  this  psychological  fact 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  when  attempting  to  implement  a  systema¬ 
tic  music  appreciation  program. 

Cahn's  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of 

music  appreciation  as  perceived  by  college  students  and  teachers 

indicates  that  both  groups  view  repetition  of  music  as  a  more 

39 

effective  means  of  presenting  the  music.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  two  behaviors  or  competencies  mentioned  in  his  entire  study, 
the  students  ranked  this  teaching  procedure  ninth  while  the 
teachers  ranked  it  eighth.  Thus,  according  to  this  study,  re¬ 
petition  of  musical  examples  is  a  key  factor  in  the  listener's 
ability  to  deal  with  music  satisfactorily. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  familiarity  and  repetition  on  listeners.  These 
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studies  hav/e  approached  the  problem  through  the  concept  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  listener's  pleasant-unpleasant  responses  as 
recorded  on  a  scale.  As  noted  by  lYlursell,  some  of  these  studies 
are  limited  in  scope  in  that  they  investigate  the  effects  of 

familiarity  when  the  same  selection  is  heard  again  and  again  on 

40 

the  same  occasion.  This  lack  of  a  time  interval  between  the 
repetitions  produces  a  familiarity  not  obtained  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  these  cases  the  factor  of  fatigue  plays  a 
considerable  part. 

Gilliland  and  (Yloore  investigated  the  effects  of  repeti- 

41 

tion  of  classical  and  jazz  compositions.  Fifty-four  college 
students  listened  to  twenty-five  repetitions  of  two  classical 
and  two  jazz  compositions.  Their  results  indicate  that  with 
repetition,  the  two  classical  selections  gained  more  in  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  did  the  two  jazz  selections.  However,  since  this 
experiment  involved  somewhat  lengthy  sequences  of  immediate 
repetitions,  the  fatigue  factor  was  of  considerable  importance. 
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Another  early  study  by  Washburn,  Child, and  Abel  aimed  at 

finding  the  effect  of  immediate  repetition  of  a  musical  selection 

42 

on  the  responses  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  Sections 
of  each  of  eight  orchestral  compositions  ranging  in  style  from 
severely  classical  to  popular  were  heard  five  times  in  succession. 
In  the  case  of  popular  music,  Washburn  found  that  repetition 
tended  to  lower  rather  than  raise  the  pleasant  response.  For 
more  serious  music,  repetition  tended  to  raise  the  pleasant 
reaction.  Furthermore,  repetition  of  very  popular  music  reached 
a  maximal  peak  of  pleasantness  at  an  early  performance,  whereas 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  for  seriously  classical  selections 
occurred  in  a  later  performance.  With  the  exception  of  severely 
classical  selections,  repetition  of  compositions  tended  to  de¬ 
crease  the  pleasantness  experienced  sooner  for  musical  subjects 
than  for  unmusical  subjects.  When  increased  familiarity  produced 
increased  pleasantness,  the  reasons  given  included  better  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  composition,  greater  attention  to  the  individual 
aspects  of  the  music  (instrumentation,  harmony,  melody,  form, 
etc.),  agreeable  imagery,  and  associations.  lYlueller  has  suggested 
that  the  one  minute  time  length  of  the  compositions  was  an 
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important  feature  in  the  study's  design.  With  this  the  reviewer 
agrees.  Most  formal  music  compositions  include  a  statement  of  the 
theme  with  some  repetition,  and  then  a  digression  usually  quite 
different  in  character  before  a  return  to  the  theme.  It  would  seem 
quite  possible  that,  for  many,  a  complete  exposition  of  a  theme 
with  no  digression  or  contrasting  section,  repeated  five  times, 
might  very  well  become  an  unpleasant  experience.  Had  the  selec¬ 
tions  been  longer,  it  is  possible  that  even  more  positive  increases 
in  pleasantness  might  have  been  procured. 

Schoen  and  Gatewood's  study  revealed  that  for  most  listeners 

there  is  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  for  serious  musical  works 

44 

which  are  very  familiar  than  for  new  selections.  moreover,  for 
the  "somewhat  musical  persons"  familiarity  is  a  more  important 
conditioning  factor  in  enjoyment  than  for  the  very  musical. 

In  their  study  of  the  effects  of  familiarity  and  sequence 
of  selections  on  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  responses,  Downey 

and  Knapp  had  college  students  listen  to  a  musical  program  of  nine 

45 

compositions  at  weekly  intervals  for  five  weeks.  Included  in 
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the  program  urns  program  music,  national  music,  poetic  thought, 

and  formal  construction.  According  to  the  subjects,  repetition 

increased  the  pleasantness  of  the  musical  compositions.  The 

reported  gain  was  greatest  for  those  compositions  considered  by 

experts  to  be  more  subtle  and  of  greater  aesthetic  value. 

Krugman's  results  are  not  in  complete  agreement  with 

those  of  Downey  and  Knapp.  In  his  experiment,  classical  and 

"swing"  selections  were  played  once  a  week  for  eight  weeks  to 

three  types  of  subjects:  those  who  strongly  preferred  "swing" 

music,  those  who  strongly  preferred  classical  music,  and  those 

46 

who  were  indifferent  to  all  types  of  music.  Krugman  found 
that,  with  repetition,  the  subjects  showed  a  shift  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  pleasantness.  Since  this  trend  occurred  for  both  types 
of  music,  Krugman  concluded  that  "the  positive  affective  shift 
can  be  produced  by  sheer  repetition  of  the  musical  experience 

regardless  of  the  classical  or  non-classical  character  of  the 

•  „47 

music . " 

Verveer  and  colleagues  studied  the  effects  of  repetition 
by  playing  two  jazz  compositions  to  college  students  who  were 
asked  to  rate  these  compositions  on  a  scale  of  affective 
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preference  from  pleasantness  to  unpleasantness.  It  mas  found  that 
pleasantness  tended  to  reach  an  optimal  affective  limit  with  closely 
spaced  repetitions.  Further  repetitions  beyond  this  optimal  point 
resulted  in  a  steady  decrease  of  pleasantness.  However  it  was  also 
found  that  well-spaced  repetitions  enhanced  the  effect  of  pleasantness. 
These  observations  concurred  with  those  made  by  Fechner  some  fifty 
years  earlier.49 

In  1963,  Getz  conducted  a  study  designed  to  describe  the  ef¬ 
fects  that  familiarity,  based  on  the  repetition  of  previously  un¬ 
familiar  serious  musical  selections,  had  on  the  degree  of  musical 

50 

preference  of  seventh  grade  children,.  Analysis  of  the  data 
revealed  that  familiarity  through  repetition  was  the  reason  given 
most  often  by  subjects  to  explain  their  like  or  dislike  reactions. 

Studies  have  also  been  conducted  in  which  the  term 
"familiar"  referred  to  selections  previously  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  subjects.  An  example  is  Rubin-Rason 1 s  investiga- 
51 

tion.  She  played  music  from  the  standard  orchestral  repertory 
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to  seventy  adults  ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to  seventy.  She 
concluded  that 

On  the  whole,  the  reaction  of  the  group  is  most  favor¬ 
able  to  the  most  familiar,  diminishing  in  proportion  as 
increasing  distortion  of  the  familiar  obscures  recogniz¬ 
able  melody  and  form. 52 

53 

Karl  F.  Schuessler's  study  also  belongs  in  this  category.  He 
played  eight  one  minute  excerpts  from  recordings  for  twelve 
hundred  persons  in  twenty-seven  groups  including  churches,  lodges, 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The  selections  included  folk 
song,  popular  ballad,  jazz,  hillbilly,  and  classical  music. 

Since,  for  all  selections,  the  proportion  of  likes  and  dislikes 
changed  directly  with  changes  in  familiarity,  the  results  of 
Schuessler's  study  indicate  that  familiarity  and  preference  are 
positively  correlated. 

THE  EFFECTS  0E  TYPE  OF  IYIUSIC 

lYlany  of  the  studies  concerned  with  the  effects  of  music 
type  on  listeners'  responses  have  been  studies  of  musical  pre¬ 
ference  or  taste.  UJithin  this  broad  area,  investigations  of 

52I bid ,  p.  420. 
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two  kinds  are  particularly  relevant:  those  dealing  with  the 

factors  of  which  musical  taste  is  a  function  and  those  dealing 

with  the  effects  of  repetition  for  various  types  of  music. 

According  to  Gernet,  "of  all  the  factors  correlated  with 

musical  preference,  musical  training  bears  the  closest  relation- 
54 

ship."  This  contention  has  not  always  been  borne  out  in 

55 

research,  as  for  example  in  Keston  and  Pinto's  study.  This 
study  investigated  the  possible  relationships  between  musical 
preference  and  seven  factors,  one  of  which  was  formal  musical 
training.  Intellectual  introversion  was  found  to  correlate 
most  highly  with  musical  preference.  An  intellectual  introvert 
was  described  as  a  person  who  preferred  planned  and  detailed 
work,  was  persistent  at  tasks,  and  was  serious  as  opposed  to 
casual.  Musical  training  was,  however,  found  to  be  one  of  the 
three  most  important  factors  influencing  musical  preference. 
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Farnsworth  has  also  strongly  stressed  that  one  of  the  most 

56 

important  factors  influencing  musical  taste  is  training.  In 
view  of  the  evidence  available  from  the  field  of  clinical  psycho¬ 
logy,  one  cannot  deny  that  we  are  tremendously  influenced  by  the 
early  attitudes  and  opinions  of  our  teachers  and  parents.  Hence, 
as  pointed  out  by  Lundin,  those  who  have  not  had  musical  training 

may  well  prefer  the  less  serious  music  due  to  their  lack  of  ability 

57 

to  comprehend  serious  music.  Of  those  who  have  had  training, 
some  may  prefer,  to  choose  one  example,  opera  to  symphony  because 
of  the  greater  part  that  kind  of  music  played  in  their  early 
musical  lives. 

In  a  number  of  the  studies  of  musical  taste,  the  element 
of  repetition  has  been  included  in  addition  to  that  of  the  type 
of  music.  These  have  already  been  reviewed  in  the  previous 
section.  From  these,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  most  commonly 
employed  classification  of  music  is  classical  and  non-classical 
or  classical  and  popular.  Other  classifications,  however,  are 
possible.  For  example,  Farnsworth,  after  reviewing  the  research 
in  the  area,  determined  that  a  composition  with  little  variety 
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reaches  acceptance  quickly,  while  a  more  complex  selection  gains 

acceptance  more  slowly. ^  Getz  conducted  an  inves tigation  in 

which  he  examined  the  preferences  of  children  as  they  related  to 

59 

musical  examples  of  varying  degrees  of  complexity.  A  selection’s 
complexity  was  determined  by  counting  the  number  of  melodic  repe¬ 
titions  within  it.  All  the  selections  were  serious  music  with 
which  the  subjects,  all  seventh  grade  children,  were  previously 
unfamiliar.  He  found  no  significant  correlation  (.05)  between 
their  preferences  and  the  number  of  melodic  repetitions.  Getz 
had  the  students  in  his  study  indicate  on  a  checklist  of  funda¬ 
mental  musical  concepts  the  reasons  for  their  preferences. 
lYlusical  factors  eliciting  like  reactions  were,  in  order  of 
frequency,  fast  tempo,  variety  of  volume,  melodic  repeats, 
flowing  rhythm,  jumpy  melody,  variety  of  melodies,  and  mode. 

The  reasons  given  for  dislike  reactions  in  order  of  their  fre¬ 
quency  were  too  loud  volume,  jumpy  melody,  dissonance,  and 
minor  mode.  Thus,  while  Copland's  statement  that  a  straight¬ 
forward  melody  and  plenty  of  repetitions  are  the  two  things 
which  make  for  easy  listening  is  plausible,  Getz's  findings 
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indicate  that  other  factors  may  be  of  more  importance  when  making 
preferences.  Certainly,  his  findings  are  of  value  to  the  teacher 
who  is  attempting  to  interest  students  in  serious  music. 

Another  possible  classification  of  music  is  a  three-fold 
one  based  on  texture:  monophonic,  homophonic,  and  polyphonic. 

In  Copland's  opinion,  homophonic  music  has  more  immediate  appeal 
for  the  listener. ^  On  logical  grounds,  this  is  an  acceptable 
proposition.  Polyphonic  music  requires  listening  in  a  linear 
fashion.  Since  most  of  our  listening  habits  are  formed  by  music 
that  is  harmonically  conceived,  it  follows  that  polyphonic  music 
should  demand  greater  intellectual  participation  from  the  listener. 
To  this  writer's  knowledge,  no  research  on  this  proposition  has 
been  carried  out  to  date. 

Still  another  classification  for  serious  music  is  classical 

and  modern  or  classical  and  contemporary.  When  this  distinction 

is  made,  the  terms  modern  or  contemporary  are  used  to  refer  to 

music  written  since  1900.  For  many  people,  classical  and  modern 

music  present  two  irreconcilable  musical  styles,  the  former  posing 

61 

graspable  problems  and  the  latter  bristling  with  insoluble  ones. 
Even  music  lovers  report  feeling  disjointed  when  they  listen  to 
contemporary  music.  This  notion  that  the  work  of  present  day 

^Copland,  op .  cit .  ,  pp .  101  -  110. 
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composers  is  "peculiar"  and  not  "for  them"  has  been  accepted  with 
equanimity  despite  the  diversity  in  twentieth  century  music.  This 
rejection  of  contemporary  music  may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
factors.  One  explanation  is  that  most  listeners,  not  wanting 
their  listening  habits  disturbed,  resent  the  controversial  in 
music.  Listeners  of  this  disposition  frequently  complain  that 
modern  music  is  too  dissonant,  lacks  melodic  content,  or  is  devoid 
of  sentiment  and  feeling.  These  complaints  indicate  that  many 
persons  persist  in  trying  to  hear  the  same  kinds  of  sounds  or 
derive  the  same  type  of  enjoyment  from  past  and  present  masters. 
Another  explanation  is  that  contemporary  music  sounds  peculiar 
because  on  most  musical  programs  one  hears  very  little  of  it  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  of  conventional  music.  The  idea  that 
"normal"  music  is  music  of  the  past  has  been  emphasized,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  by  radio  and  concert  programs,  the  advertisements 
of  the  record  manufacturers  and  their  dealers,  and  the  usual 
school  curricula.  In  1957,  Copland  estimated  that  in  larger 
musical  centres  one-quarter  of  the  music  heard  could  be  called 
contemporary.  He  considered  this  to  be  a  generous  estimate.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  still  valid  today. 
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Yingling  used  still  another  classification  in  his  study. 

Of  the  ten  recordings  of  serious  music  which  his  subjects  heard, 
five  were  absolute  music  and  five  were  program  music.  In  his 
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report  on  the  study,  Yingling  drew  no  generalizations  about  his 
listeners'  responses  for  these  two  types  of  music.  Apparently, 
this  aspect  was  not  considered  when  analyzing  the  data. 

SUIYIIYIARY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


From  the  music  educators'  viewpoint,  listening  to  music  is 
a  highly  intellectual  activity  involving  tonal  memory,  expectation, 
and  selectivity.  At  the  heart  of  the  act  of  listening  is  the 
detection  of  form,  for  only  through  following  form  can  the  listener 
understand  the  interrelationships  between  the  various  elements  in 
a  composition.  Probably  the  greatest  barrier  between  the  listener 
and  an  understanding  of  the  music  he  hears  is  the  difficulty  in 
detecting  form. 

Generally  speaking,  music  educators'  and  laymen's  views 
about  what  listening  to  music  involves  are  somewhat  different. 

For  a  large  proportion  of  laymen,  listening  to  music  is  pure  spon¬ 
taneous  pleasure  unmixed  with  intellectual  effort.  (Ylusic  educators 
see  this  as  a  gross  misapprehension,  some  labelling  it  as  hearing 
and  others  as  passive  listening. 

Educators  in  many  fields  are  very  sensitive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  differences.  (Ylusic  educators  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  them  in  the  area  of  listening  to  music.  lYlueller's 
research  with  the  test  of  musical  concepts  defined  a  wide  gap 
between  the  sophisticated  musician  and  the  amateur  listener. 
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Numerous  classifications  for  types  of  listeners  and  listening 
have  been  proposed  by  theorists  and  researchers  alike.  Despite 
the  differences  in  the  number  of  categories  suggested  and  the 
names  assigned  these  categories,  examination  reveals  marked 
similarities  among  some  of  the  types.  For  example,  from  the 
explanations  supplied  by  their  respective  writers,  Gurney's 
indefinite  listening,  Ortmann's  sensorial  category,  Myers'  intra- 
subjective  type,  Copland's  listening  on  the  sensuous  plane,  and 
Tipton's  passive  listening  all  appear  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
Likewise,  l/ernon  Lee's  hearers,  Held's  imaginative  listener, 
Myers'  associative  listener,  Copland's  listening  on  the  expres¬ 
sive  plane,  Tipton's  listening  for  associative  and  imaginative 
ideas,  and  Yingling's  associative  category  form  another  synony¬ 
mous  cluster.  Hence  from  these  theories  and  investigations 
certain  broad  classifications  of  listeners  have  emerged.  These 
are  perhaps  most  clearly  defined  by  Yingling's  and  Tipton's 
models . ^ 

The  majority  of  studies  in  which  classifications  for 
types  of  listeners  or  listening  were  put  forth  utilized  the 
introspective  technique.  In  other  words,  the  investigator 


^Yingling ,  op.  cit. 
pp  .  40  -  43  . 


pp.  105  -  110;  Tipton,  op .  cit .  , 
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collected  from  his  subjects  an  account  of  what  went  on  in  their 
minds  as  they  listened  to  the  selected  excerpts  of  music.  This 
technique  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  design  of 
the  study. 

The  value  of  such  classifications  lies  in  the  fact  they 

emphasize  not  only  the  existence  of  individual  differences  but 

also  the  various  things  which  people  apprehend  in  music.  Inherent 

in  such  classifications,  however,  is  the  danger  of  ignoring 

intraindividual  differences.  As  pointed  out  by  Tyler  and 

Stellwagen,  the  variability  in  any  group  of  students  is  of  two 

kinds:  interindividual  differences  or  variability  among  people 

in  some  attribute,  and  intraindividual  differences  or  variation 

64 

among  traits  within  a  given  person.  The  former  is  often  referred 
to  as  individual  differences;  the  latter,  trait  variability.  In 
all  probability,  no  one  practices  one  and  only  one  kind  of  listen¬ 
ing  exclusively.  However,  it  seems  likely  that  each  individual 
tends  to  employ  one  way  of  listening  more  than  others. 

The  idea  that  formal  musical  training  influences  the  way 
in  which  an  individual  listens  has  been  widely  accepted.  However, 


64 

Fred  T.  Tyler  and  UJalter  R.  Stellwagen,  "The  Search 
for  Evidence  about  Individual  Differences,"  Individualizing 
Instruction ,  Sixty-First  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE,  Part  II 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  p.  95. 
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there  is  a  paucity  of  research  studies  designed  to  demonstrate 
this  supposition.  Only  Mueller's  study  can  be  said  to  show  that 
the  way  in  which  music  is  apprehended  is  significantly  related 
to  formal  training. 

In  their  discussions  of  listening  methodology,  music 
educators  have  considered  the  development  of  student  familiarity 
with  a  composition  to  be  highly  desirable,  and  they  have  urged 
classroom  teachers  to  make  this  one  of  the  goals  of  the  lesson. 
Students  have  also  supported  this  idea  that  repetition  of  musical 
examples  is  desirable.  Thus,  it  has  been  suggested  that  repeti¬ 
tion  of  musical  examples  is  a  key  factor  in  the  listener's  ability 
to  deal  with  music  satisfactorily. 

Studies  concerned  with  the  effects  of  familiarity  and 
repetition  show  that  our  affective  responses  to  music  change 
as  a  result  of  repetition  of  the  stimulus  and  increased  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  composition.  Although  complete  agreement  among 
these  studies  is  lacking,  certain  trends  are  evident  in  regard 
to  this  pleasant-unpleasant  function.  In  point  form,  these 
trends  are  as  follows:^ 

1 .  Classical  selections  tend  to  gain  more  in 
pleasant  affective  values  with  repetition 
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than  do  popular  ones. 

2.  Popular  music  tends  to  reach  the  maximum  of 
pleasantness  at  an  early  repetition,  whereas 
classical  selections  reach  their  affective 
height  with  later  performances. 

3.  With  repetition,  compositions  considered  by 
experts  to  be  of  greatest  musical  aesthetic 
value  show  the  greatest  gain  in  affective 
reaction  with  repetition. 

4.  Popular  music  reaches  a  rapid  peak  in  affective 
value  fallowed  by  a  rapid  decline  in  pleasant¬ 
ness  with  continued  repetition. 

This  change  occurring  in  our  affective  responses  to 
music  as  a  result  of  repetition  and  increased  familiarity  has 
been  explained  in  terms  of  the  interaction  between  the  type  of 
music  and  the  listener's  musical  background.  Due  to  his  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  musical  construction,  the  trained  listener 
is  able  to  perceive  the  simple  relationships  in  popular  music 
much  sooner  than  the  untrained  listener.  Hence  such  a  listener 
tends  to  find  music  lacking  complexity  relatively  uninteresting 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  sequence  of  musical  repetitions. 
Trained  listeners  also  reach  maximum  comprehension  of  classical 
music  sooner.  When  this  occurs,  they  again  begin  to  experience 
unpleasantness. 
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□f  the  three  factors  considered  in  this  study,  musical 
background,  familiarity,  and  type  of  music,  the  least  information 
is  available  about  the  third.  Some  information  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  type  of  music  on  listeners  may  be  obtained  from 
studies  of  musical  preference  or  taste.  Results  from  these 
investigations  indicate  that  musical  training  does  influence 
musical  preference.  Additional  information  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  studies  on  repetition  and  familiarity.  In  all,  very  few  of 
the  passible  ways  of  classifying  music  have  been  explored.  For 
the  most  part  investigations  have  concentrated  upon  the  classical 


non-classical  distinction. 


. 

CHAPTER  III 


THE  EXPERIMENT AL  DESIGN 

In  this  chapter  the  subjects  who  participated  in  the  study 
the  instruments  used  to  collect  the  data,  the  testing  procedures, 
and  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  are  all  described. 

THE  SAMPLE 

A  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  individuals  parti¬ 
cipated  in  this  study.  UJith  the  exception  of  one  person,  all 
were  students  registered  at  the  University  of  Alberta  during  the 
1967  -  '68  winter  session.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
subjects  who  were  students,  only  one  was  not  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education.  This  person  was  in  the  Faculty  of  Commerce 
As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  the  University  status  of  these  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  students  varied  from  freshman  to  graduate 
student.  Over  half  of  them,  however,  were  registered  in  either 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  program. 
Since  the  one  non-student  in  the  sample  was  a  professor,  all  the 
subjects  were  associated  with  the  University. 

Subjects  for  the  study  were  obtained  by  securing  permis¬ 
sion  from  professors  interested  in  this  research  project  to 
approach  their  classes  and  ask  for  volunteers.  Thus,  anyone 
who  took  part  in  this  investigation  did  so  by  his  own  choice. 
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TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  STATUS  OF  THE  SUBSECTS 


University  Status 

Number 

% 

Education  1 

16 

12 

Education  2 

42 

31 

Education  3 

34 

25 

Education  4 

9 

7 

Education  1  After  Degree 

27 

20 

Graduate  Studies 

3 

2 

□ ther* 

4 

3 

Total 

135 

100 

*Of  these  four  students,  one  mas  in  Commerce  1 
and  one  a  Special  Student  in  Education.  The  other  two 
were  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  but  their 
year  of  study  was  unknown. 
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All  but  three  of  the  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  following  courses 
Music  210  -  Foundations  of  Music;  Music  311  -  Band  and  Orchestra; 
Ed.  Cl  213  -  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Elementary  School  Music; 
and  Educational  Psychology  4B7  -  The  Measurement  of  Educational 
Objectives.  It  should  be  noted  that  four  of  the  five  were  music 
courses.  Shown  in.  Table  II  are  the  number  of  students  who  were 
recruited  from  each  of  these  courses.  UJith  regard  to  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  drawn  from  other  sources,  one  was  a  graduate  student  in  music 
education  and  the  other  a  freshman  in  the  Faculty  of  Commerce. 

Not  included  in  this  table  is  the  subject  who  was  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Age  was  not  a  variable  among  the  subjects.  Of  the  total 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  one  hundred  and  three  fell  into  the 
age  category  19  -  25  years  inclusive.  This  figure  represents 
slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  total  sample.  Fifteen 
of  the  thirty-three  remaining  individuals  placed  themselves  in 
the  12  -  18  bracket.  Hence,  only  eighteen  of  the  subjects  were 
twenty-six  or  more  years  of  age.  Ninety-three  of  the  subjects 
were  females  and  forty-three  males. 

Presented  in  Table  III  are  the  music  listening  preferences 
stated  by  the  subjects.  The  most  frequently  selected  kinds  of 
music  were  popular  and  folksong.  Classical  music  was  chosen  by 
only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  subjects. 
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TABLE  II 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  DR AUU N  FROM 

EACH  COURSE 


Name  of  University  Course 

Number  of  Subjects  Drawn 
From  Course 

% 

Music  210 

39 

29 

Music  311 

1 1 

8 

Ed.  Cl  213 

24 

18 

Ed.  Cl  414 

16 

12 

Ed  .  Psy .  487 

43 

32 

Other 

2 

1 

Total 

135 

100 
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TABLE  III 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  '  LISTENING  PREFERENCES* 


Type  of  lYlusic 

Number  of 
This 

Subjects  Selecting 
Type  of  Music 

% 

Popular  music 

56 

41 

Folksong  music 

35 

26 

Classical  music 

29 

21 

Country  and  western 

music 

9 

7 

Jazz 

4 

3 

No  preference  stated 

3 

2 

Total 

136 

100 

* 

This  table  is 

based 

upon 

information  obtained 

from 

question  K  of  the  questionnaire. 
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During  the  first  testing  session,  each  subject  completed 
a  questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B0  From 
the  information  obtained  from  this  questionnaire,  the  subjects 
were  divided  into  categories  representing  major  differences  in 
musical  background.  Of  the  four  main  aspects  of  musical  back¬ 
ground  included  in  this  schedule,  the  amount  of  formal  training, 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  was  considered  the  most  important. 
The  information  obtained  from  questions  D  and  E  on  the  question¬ 
naire  therefore  carried  the  most  weight  in  the  categorization 
process.  However,  that  concerning  participation  in  musical 
groups,  teaching  experience,  and  listening  experience  was  also 
noted,  particularly  in  borderline  cases. 

Originally,  four  categories  were  established.  They  were 
as  follows: 

1 .  Category  I  -  those  subjects  who  affirmed  they  had 
had  no  formal  training. 

2.  Category  II  -  those  subjects  who  affirmed  they  had 
had  from  one  to  six  years  inclusive  of  formal 
practical  instruction. 

3.  Category  III  -  those  subjects  who  affirmed  they  had 
received  from  seven  to  nine  years  inclusive  of  formal 
practical  instruction.  In  addition  these  people  had 
all  received  some  formal  theoretical  training  in  the 
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rudiments  of  music, 

4.  Category  IV  -  those  subjects  who  affirmed  they 

had  received  ten  or  more  years  of  formal  practical 
instruction.  In  addition  these  people  had  also 
received  formal  theoretical  instruction,  the 
minimum  level  being  harmony^ 

Under  this  sytem  of  classification,  both  Categories  I  and  II 
contained  forty-four  subjects  each.  Categories  III  and  IV, 
however,  had  only  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  subjects  respectively. 
Due  to  the  type  of  analysis  carried  out  in  this  study,  the  number 
of  subjects  in  both  categories  III  and  IV  was  insufficient.  Rec¬ 
tification  for  this  situation  was  available  in  two  forms.  One 
alternative  was  to  recruit  some  thirty  more  subjects  having  the 
desired  qualifications.  Since,  in  the  original  recruiting,  a 
definite  effort  had  been  made  to  attract  people  with  such  back¬ 
grounds,  obtaining  this  number  did  not  seem  feasible.  Consequently, 
this  step  was  not  taken. 

A  second  alternative  was  to  reconsider  the  classifications, 
further  examination  revealed  that  combining  the  third  and  fourth 
categories  would  not  destroy  the  meaningfulness  of  the 
classifications.  The  subjects  who  had  taken  music  exams  had  done 
so  with  either  the  Toronto  Conservatory  or  the  Western  Board  of 
ITlusict  In  both  of  these  boards,  there  are  ten  grades  preceding 
the  teacher's  or  performer's  examination*  In  private  piano  study, 
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the  instrument  which  all  but  one  of  the  Category  III  subjects  had 
studied,  one  of  the  heaviest  dropout  points  in  both  boards  is  at 
the  end  of  the  grade  six  music  exam.  Students  continuing  beyond 
this  level  tend  to  complete  at  least  the  grade  eight  practical 
exam,  thus  leaving  them  only  three  more  exams  to  take  in  order 
to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  was  certainly  true  of 
the  twenty-two  people  placed  in  the  third  category:  all  but  seven 
had  completed  at  least  grade  eight.  Hence,  the  classification  of 
the  subjects  was  revised.  The  final  allocations  are  described 
below . 

1.  Category  I  -  Those  subjects  who,  in  general,  can 
be  said  to  have  received  no  formal  training.  A 
few  of  these  subjects  reported  having  sung  in  a 
choir,  while  others  indicated  having  received  in¬ 
struction  in  the  elementary  school. 

2.  Category  II  -  Those  subjects  who  stated  they  had 
received  from  one  to  six  years  inclusive  of  formal 
practical  instruction.  In  thirty-three  instances 
this  training  was  taken  on  the  piano.  Only  six  of 
the  individuals  in  this  category  acknowledged  having 
taken  formal  lessons  in  theory.  Hence,  the  groups 
may  be  described  as  largely  having  received  their 
theoretical  training  as  part  of  their  instrumental 
study.  With  regard  to  participation  in  a  musical 
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group,  twenty-eight  of  these  subjects  asserted  having 
done  so.  Like  Category  I,  this,  in  most  cases,  invol¬ 
ved  singing  in  a  choir. 

3.  Category  III  -  Those  subjects  who  had  received  seven 
or  more  years  of  formal  instruction.  As  noted 
earlier,  all  but  seven  of  the  total  forty-eight 
subjects  in  this  category  held  grade  eight  or  better 
on  their  instrument,  (moreover,  almost  one-third  of 
these  subjects  had  received  private  instruction  on 
two  or  more  instruments.  While  all  had  engaged  in 
formal  theoretical  study,  the  combining  process  made 
it  impossible  to  establish  harmony  as  the  minimum 
level.  Only  two  of  these  people  denied  having  ever 
performed  in  a  musical  group.  A  change  could  also 
be  detected  in  the  nature  of  this  participation. 

UJhile  the  choir  still  continued  to  appear,  such 
groups  as  bands,  symphony  orchestras,  chamber  groups, 
and  folk  singing  ensembles  were  also  named.  One- 
third  of  the  individuals  assigned  to  this  category 
stated  they  had  taught  music  privately. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  subjects  in  Category  I  are  referred 
to  as  Group  A,  those  in  Category  II  as  Group  B,  and  those  in  Cate¬ 


gory  III  as  Group  C. 
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In  order  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  test's  reliabi¬ 
lity,  a  second  testing  session  was  held.  Again,  attendance  at 
this  session  was  volun tary Seventy  subjects  repeated  the  test. 
The  exact  number  of  subjects  in  each  category  for  each  testing 
session  may  be  found  in  Table  II /. 

THE  TEST  INSTRUMENTS 

Two  instruments  were  used  to  collect  the  data  in  this 
study:  a  semantic  differential  test  and  a  questionnaire  on 

musical  background.  A  copy  of  the  semantic  differential  test 
and  the  instructions  used  in  administering  it  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  may  be  found  in  Appen¬ 
dix  B . 

Previous  studies  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  stimuli  or  to  isolate  the  various  elements  of 
music  have  used  four  techniques  to  obtain  information  about  how 
a  group  of  listeners  responded  to  music.  UJith  regard  to  the 
method  of  introspection,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  subjects 
must  be  trained  in  this  technique  if  worthwhile  information  is 

to  be  obtained.  The  nature  of  subject  responses  creates  a  variety 
1 

of  problems.  Eor  many  subjects,  how  they  respond  to  music  is  a 


Robert  QJ .  Lundin,  An  Objective  Psychology  of  Music  (second 
edition;  New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company,  1967),  p.  191, 
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TABLE  l\J 


COMPARISON  OF 
CATEGORY 


THE  NUMBER  OF  SUBOECTS  IN  EACH 
FOR  EACH  TESTING  SESSION 


Category 

Number 
Session  I 

of  Subjects 

Session  II 

%  Retaking 
Test 

Category  I 

44 

1  9 

43 

Category  II 

44 

26 

59 

Category  III 

48 

25 

52 

T  otal 

136 

70 

51 
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muddle  of  verbalizations .  Not  only  are  there  semantic  difficul¬ 
ties  in  describing  one's  reactions,  but  the  number  of  possible 
reactions  which  could  be  reported  are  unlimited.  The  time 
involved  in  scoring  these  answers  severely  limits  the  number  of 


subjects  which  can  be  handled  in  the  experiment.  In  addition, 


the  danger  of  the  investigator  assigning  his  predispositions  to 
the  introspections  is  great. 

With  a  questionnaire,  such  as  Yingling  employed,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  disguise  the  intent  of  the  investigation.  In 


this  writer's  opinion,  this  is  a  serious  limitation.  The  subject 

of  listening  to  music  has  proved  to  be  a  touchy  one,  perhaps 

because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  concept  of  "higher  taste." 

This  concept  may  be  defined  as: 

...  a  mixture  of  the  approved  masterpieces  which  carry 
a  historical  prestige  all  their  own,  plus  the  conviction 
that  "high"  and  "good"  in  the  aesthetic  world  assumes  a 
certain  seriousness,  a  certain  permanence,  in  contrast  to 
the  transient,  the  light,  and  the  simple,  which  are  easily 
comprehended  by  the  unsophisticated . ^ 

Individuals  unable  to  comprehend  these  approved  masterpieces  often 

attempt  to  hide  this  fact  for  social  reasons.  (Yloreover,  the  problem 

of  lack  of  precise  measurement  arises  with  this  type  of  instrument. 


2 

John  H.  [Ylueller,  "(Ylusic  and  Education:  A  Sociological 
Approach,"  Basic  Concepts  in  Music  Education,  Fif ty-Seventh  Year¬ 
book  of  the  NSSE,  Part  I  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1958),  p.  109. 
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In  this  writer's  opinion,  the  idea  of  tests  of  musical 

concepts,  originated  by  Mueller,  is  potentially  more  useful. 

As  pointed  out  by  Leonard  and  House,  these  tests  measure  music 

appreciation  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  process  of  perceiving 

3 

its  formal  structure.  Since  most  musicians  hold  the  view  that 
appreciation  is  dependent  upon  these  details,  the  measurement 
of  them  can  be  said  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the  measurement 
of  appreciation  in  general.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tests  of  musical  concepts  are  heavily  loaded  with  techni¬ 
cal  musical  terms.  Did  the  student  know  what  the  statement 
meant  but  was  simply  unable  to  tell  if  it  was  present  in  the 
music,  or  did  he  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  statement? 
With  such  tests,  this  is  an  important  distinction,  for  a  subject 
is  automatically  penalized  for  his  lack  of  vocabulary.  A  second 
problem  with  these  tests  is  that  for  listeners  incapable  of 
discerning  these  details,  one  simply  learns  about  these  inabili¬ 
ties.  This  is  important  information  in  that  it  reveals  what 
these  listeners  were  not  doing  as  they  listened  to  the  music. 
However,  what  they  were  doing  is  still  unknown. 


Charles  Leonard  and  Robert  LU,  House,  Foundations  and 
Principles  of  Music  Education  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  354. 
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Boekelheide '  s  tests  of  music  listening  skills  are  also 
very  useful.  UJith  them,  it  is  possible  to  learn  much  about  an 
individual's  ability  to  perceive  certain  elements  in  the  music. 
Again,  however,  the  emphasis  is  solely  on  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
cess  of  perceiving  music.  If  the  listener  is  unable  to  success¬ 
fully  perform  the  tasks  in  these  tests,  one  can  say  only  that  when 
the  person  listens  he  does  not  engage  in  the  kinds  of  activities 
included  in  the  tests. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  techniques  outlined 

above  and  the  purpose  of  this  study,  this  investigator  chose  to 

use  none  of  the  above  approaches.  Instead,  it  was  decided  to 

use  the  semantic  differential,  a  measurement  technique  developed 

by  Charles  Osgood  as  an  experimental  tool  for  communications. 

Tucker's  study  indicated  that  it  was  appropriate  for  the  study 

4 

of  aesthetic  objects.  This  instrument  was  chosen  for  two  major 
reasons.  First,  disguising  the  intent  of  the  investigation  is 
possible  to  the  extent  that  subjects  will  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  answers  are  most  socially  acceptable.  In  other 
words,  this  instrument  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  getting 
at  underlying  attitudes  rather  than  expressed  attitudes.  Since 


William  Thomas  Tucker,  "Experiments  in  Aesthetic  Com¬ 
munications"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  University 
of  Illinois,  1955). 
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this  investigator  wished  to  find  out  how  the  individuals  responded 
to  the  music  rather  than  how  they  felt  they  should  have  responded, 
this  was  a  highly  desirable  characteristic.  Second,  the  semantic 
differential  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  to  possess  sensiti¬ 
vity,  thus  allowing  an  observer  to  discriminate  between  highly 
similar  concepts.  This,  too,  was  considered  advantageous. 

The  Semantic  Differential 

Rather  than  a  particular  test,  the  semantic  differential 

5 

is  a  "highly  generalizable  technique  of  measurement."  Basically 
it  is  a  series  of  seven  point  scales  with  polar  terms  presented 
as  follows: 

Good  _ :  _ :  _ :  _ :  _ :  _ :  _  Bad 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

A  series  of  such  scales  may  be  used  to  judge  a  concept  or  an 
object:  the  observer  simply  checks  the  scale  point  which  seems 

most  appropriate  to  him,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  following 
meanings  should  be  attributed  to  each  point  of  the  continuum: 

1)  extremely  good  7)  extremely  bad 

2)  quite  good  6)  quite  bad 

3)  slightly  good  5)  slightly  bad 

4)  neither  good  nor  bad;  equally  good  and  bad 


Charles  E.  Osgood,  George  0.  Suci,  and  Percy  H. 
Tannenbaum,  The  Measurement  of  Meaning  (tlrbana:  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  1957),  p.  76. 
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In  this  study,  the  semantic  differential  as  described 
above  urns  slightly  modified.  Rather  than  a  seven  point  scale, 
a  five  point  one  was  employed.  The  decision  to  use  a  five 
point  scale  was  made  for  reasons  of  convenience  and  economy  of 
time.  Scoring  and  punching  by  hand  computer  cards  for  an 
estimated  two  thousand  tests  seemed  a  laborious  and  time  con¬ 
suming  task.  It  was  learned  that  if  the  semantic  differential 
was  printed  upon  IBIY1  Answer  Sheets,  the  tests  could  not  only  be 
scored  but  the  computer  cards  automatically  punched  on  the  IBM 
1230  Optical  Scorer  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Research. 
These  IBIY1  general  purpose  answer  sheets,  however,  are  designed 
with  four  columns  of  five-point  answer  blanks.  The  rather  wide 
blank  spaces  between  the  columns  precluded  grouping  seven  answer 
spaces  together.  Hence,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  quick 
and  efficient  method  of  having  the  data  scored  and  punched  on 
computer  cards,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  five  point  scale. 
Undoubtedly,  its  use  resulted  in  some  loss  of  sensitivity  for 
the  instrument.  However,  the  gain  in  reliability  which  could 
be  expected  to  result  from  utilizing  a  five  point  scale  seemed 
to  offset  this  disadvantage. 

There  are  neither  standard  concepts  nor  scales  for  a 
semantic  differential.  Instead,  these  are  dependent  upon  the 
purposes  of  the  particular  research  study. 


■ 


Concepts  -  Musical  Excerpts.  The  concept  is  the  stimulus 


to  which  the  subject  makes  a  checking  response.  While  concepts 
are  most  often  verbal,  they  may  also  be  nonverbal,  examples 
being  aesthetic  stimuli.  In  this  study,  each  musical  excerpt 
was  a  concept.  A  total  of  fourteen  excerpts,  eight  of  which 
were  taken  from  classical  selections  and  six  of  which  were  taken 
from  popular  music,  were  presented  to  the  subjects.  A  list  of 
the  compositions  from  which  excerpts  were  taken  along  with  other 
pertinent  information  about  them  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

The  number  of  concepts  was  limited  to  fourteen  largely  due  to 
time  element  considerations.  It  was  felt  that,  for  individuals 
lacking  musical  training,  a  listening  period  extending  beyond 
an  hour  would  probably  be  very  tedious.  Moreover,  since  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  study  was  voluntary,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
making  the  length  of  the  time  involved  too  extensive. 

In  selecting  this  music,  the  following  served  as  criteria 
1.  Use  of  works  from  the  orchestral  repertoire  only. 

This  type  of  music  was  chosen  because  of  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  symphonic  orchestras  in  this  century 
and  the  corresponding  ascent  of  its  music  to  an 
exalted  position.  While  the  present  -  day  orchestra 
seems  to  be  quite  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  single 


6Ibid ,  p.  77. 
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parts  and  groups,  its  arrangement  was  obtained 

only  after  a  period  of  organization  extending 

from  1600  to  1750,  the  Late  Renaissance  and 
7 

Baroque  eras.  Thus,  it  was  decided  to  exclude 
compositions  written  prior  to  1750,  the  date 
generally  accepted  as  marking  the  emergence  of 
the  orchestra  in  its  present  combination. 

2.  Use  of  orchestral  selections  which  are  not  concerti. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  a  soloist  could  be  an 
important  influence  upon  the  listener's  reactions. 

It  was  therefore  considered  desirable  to  eliminate 
this  variable. 

3.  Use  of  both  classical  and  popular  selections. 

4.  Use  of  classical  selections  written  prior  to  1900. 
This  criterion  eliminated  the  inclusion  of  any 
twentieth  century  music.  This  decision  was  made 
after  considering  the  variety  in  the  music  written 
in  this  period  alone  and  the  fact  that  only  eight 
classical  selections  of  music  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  listeners. 

5.  Use  of  works  of  recognized  composers.  This  criterion 
particularly  referred  to  the  classical  selections. 


7 

Paul  Bekker,  The  Orchestra  (New  York:  11.  11.  Norton  and 
Company,  1963),  p.  15. 
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John  Mueller's  book,  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  used  as  a  guide  when  determining  which  composers 

g 

and  what  compositions  rank  high  on  this  continent. 

6.  Use  of  a  musical  excerpt  in  which  one  mood  predominates. 
Due  to  changes  in  structural  content,  it  is  possible 
for  a  given  movement  to  portray  several  moods.  It 

was  felt  that  the  presence  of  widely  contrasting 
moods  within  an  excerpt  could  produce  conflicting 
reactions,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  subjects  to 
describe  their  reactions. 

7.  Choice  of  well-known  musical  selections  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  subjects  being  previously  familiar 
with  some  of  the  excerpts. 

8.  Choice  of  musical  excerpts  that  contain  a  complete 
musical  idea. 

9.  Use  of  excerpts  of  uniform  length,  a  time  limit  of 
four  minutes  having  been  chosen.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  tables  in  Appendix  C,  this  criterion  was  rather 
imperfectly  attained.  It  was  found  that  popular 
selections  in  their  entirety  tend  to  be  rather  short, 


John  H.  Mueller,  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1951). 
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often  less  than  three  minutes.  Presenting  a  complete 
musical  idea  from  a  classical  selection  however,  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  be  done  in  less  than  four  minutes. 

10,  Use  of  excerpts  played  at  a  speed  somewhere  in  the 

range  of  100  to  152  quarter  notes  per  minute.  In 

view  of  the  findings  from  Getz'  study,  controlling, 

to  some  extent,  for  the  influence  of  widely  varied 

9 

tempos  was  considered  desirable. 

To  provide  facility  and  speed  of  handling  during  the  ex¬ 
perimental  sessions,  the  excerpts  were  pre-recorded  on  two  tapes. 
The  use  of  two  tapes  enabled  the  investigator  to  give  the  subjects 
a  five  minute  break  at  almost  the  midpoint  of  the  session.  Since 
this  researcher  was  interested  in  what  the  subjects  were  doing 
while  they  listened  rather  than  what  they  could  remember  about 
their  listening  activities,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  complete 
the  test  while  the  music  was  playing.  The  exact  moment  when  a 
subject  began  answering  the  test  was  left  up  to  him;  however, 
during  the  instruction  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
the  subjects  were  advised  to  allow  approximately  a  minute  to 
elapse  before  starting.  Although  a  thirty  second  time  interval 


9 

Russell  P.  Getz,  "The  Influence  of  Familiarity  Through 
Repetition  in  Determining  Optimum  Response,"  (unpublished 
Doctoral  Dissertation,  Pennsylvania  University,  1963). 
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was  left  between  excerpts,  in  administering  the  test  it  was  found 
that  the  test  could  be  completed  in  nearly  all  cases  by  the  end  of 

the  excerpt.  As  a  consequence,  the  tape  was  stopped  at  the  end  of 

the  excerpt  and  immediately  turned  ahead  to  the  next  one  rather 
than  letting  the  tape  run  through  the  thirty  seconds  of  silence. 

If  a  subject  requested  a  longer  pause,  this,  of  course,  was  given. 

Determining  the  order  in  which  the  concepts  were  presented 

was  based  on  two  considerations:  tempo  of  the  selection  and  the 
classical  or  popular  nature  of  the  selection.  UJith  regard  to 
the  former,  an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  sudden  and  therefore 
perhaps  startling  tempo  changes  between  selections.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  doing  this  the  subjects  would  not  be  so  conscious  of  this 
factor.  At  the  same  time,  classical  and  popular  selections  were 
intermingled  in  an  attempt  to  provide  variety  in  the  program. 

The  exact  order  in  which  the  selections  were  presented  is  given 
in  the  table  in  Appendix  C.  In  order  to  prevent  high  prestige 
value  names  such  as  Beethoven  and  Mozart  from  eliciting  prejudice, 
both  the  names  of  composers  and  of  compositions  were  concealed. 


Scales .  Each  factor  or  dimension  of  the  semantic  space 
is  represented  by  bipolar  scales  or  verbal  opposites  which  are 
adjectives.  Ideally,  one  would  like  to  use  one  specific  scale 
to  represent  each  factor.  In  order  to  do  this,  each  scale  would 
have  to  be  perfectly  aligned  with  or  loaded  on  its  factor  and 
perfectly  reliable.  Since,  in  practice,  specific  scales  are 
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neither  perfectly  aligned  with  factors  nor  perfectly  reliable,  a 

small  sample  of  closely  related  scales  is  used  to  represent  each 

factor.  Generally,  three  scales  per  factor  are  included. 

In  past  studies,  three  major  factors  have  been  identified.. 

They  are  an  evaluative  factor,  a  potency  factor,  and  an  activity 
1  0 

factor.  Scales  typically  having  high  loadings  on  the  evalua¬ 
tive  factor  include  good  -  bad,  clean  -  dirty,  valuable  -  worthless, 
pleasant  -  unpleasant;  on  the  potency  factor,  strong  -  weak,  large 
-  small,  thick  -  thin;  and  on  the  activity  factor,  active  - 
passive,  hot  -  cold,  fast  -  slow. 

Since  the  three  factors  mentioned  above  have  been  isolated 
in  a  number  of  other  analyses,  it  was  deemed  beneficial  to  include 
scales  which  would  represent  these  factors  on  the  semantic  dif¬ 
ferential  constructed  in  this  study.  However,  as  noted  by  Tucker, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  polar  terms  derived  from  what  were 

essentially  social  judgments  may  not  adequately  represent  the 

1 1 

same  factors  when  used  in  the  area  of  aesthetics.  (Yloreover, 

other  factors,  perhaps  unidentified  as  yet,  could  be  of  major 

import  in  this  new  area,  while  one  or  more  of  those  already 

1  2 

identified  could  shrink  in  relative  importance.  When  construct¬ 
ing  the  semantic  differential,  it  therefore  seemed  necessary  to 


10 

11 
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Suci,  and  Tannenbaum,  op .  cit . , 
op.  cit. , 
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make  provision  for  these  possibilities. 

In  all,  thirty-three  scales  were  placed  on  the  semantic 
1  3 

differential.  These  scales  were  selected  after  examining  tests 
employed  in  other  areas,  Tucker's  study,  the  introspective  reports 
published  in  the  studies  reviewed  in  Chapter  II,  and  the  program 
notes  provided  in  texts  or  on  actual  concert  programs.  In  addition 
to  the  considerations  noted  above,  other  factors  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  sample 
to  whom  the  test  was  to  be  administered.  This  was  to  include 
not  only  rather  extensively  trained  musicians  but  also  individuals 
with  little  or  no  musical  background.  As  a  consequence,  terms 
which  are  highly  technical  had  to  be  excluded.  Representatives 
of  this  classification  are  consonant  and  dissonant,  romantic  and 
classical  in  the  historical  sense,  homophonic  and  polyphonic,  and 
syncopated.  Another  of  these  considerations  was  that  some  terms 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  with  satisfactory  opposites. 
Lyrical  and  dreamy  are  terms  illustrating  this  problem.  A  third 
problem  which  was  encountered  was  that  certain  terms  are  hard  to 
cast  into  adjectival  form.  Finally,  many  terms  appeared  to 
indicate  the  same  thing.  Pleasant,  appealing,  enjoyable,  inte¬ 
resting,  and  satisfying  provide  examples  of  this. 


There  were  in  fact  thirty-four  scales  on  the  test. 
However,  the  first  scale,  familiar  -  strange,  was  placed  upon 
the  test  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the  subjects'  degree  of 
familiarity  with  each  excerpt.  This  scale  was  not  included 
in  the  factor  analysis  of  the  data. 
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Form  II  of  the  graphic  -  scale  method  was  used  to  present 

1 4 

the  test  to  the  subjects.  This  meant  one  IBIYI  Answer  Sheet  was 
used  for  every  concept.  Each  subject  therefore  completed  a  total 
of  fourteen  such  answer  sheets.  It  also  meant  that  the  ordering 
of  the  scales  and  the  polarity  direction,  once  chosen,  had  to  be 
kept  constant.  The  format  of  the  test  was  therefore  always 
exactly  the  same.  Both  the  order  of  the  scales  on  the  test  and 
the  polarity  of  the  scales  was  decided  in  a  random  fashion. 

The  Questionnaire  on  lYlusical  Background 

Like  the  semantic  differential,  this  instrument  was  also 
constructed  by  the  investigator.  Its  purpose  was  to  ascertain 
the  musical  backgrounds  of  the  individuals  who  participated  in 
the  study.  Of  the  aggregate  of  their  possible  experiences  with 
music,  four  major  aspects  were  included  upon  the  questionnaire. 
They  were  formal  training,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  ex¬ 
perience  performing  in  musical  groups  or  organizations,  teaching 
experience,  and  listening  experience.  As  noted  earlier,  this 
information,  particularly  that  on  formal  training,  was  used  to 
place  the  subjects  in  one  of  the  three  categories  of  musical 
background.  These  were  described  earlier  in  this  Chapter. 


14 


Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum,  op .  ci t . ,  pp.  81  -  82. 
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THE  TESTING  PROCEDURES 

Due  to  student  timetable  conflicts,  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  only  one  testing  session  for  the  first  administration  of  the 
test.  In  all,  five  sessions  were  held  during  the  fourth  week  of 
October,  1967.  The  same  problem  arose  with  the  second  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  test.  In  this  case,  four  sessions  were  held  near  the 
end  of  November,  1967.  Hence  there  was  a  lapse  of  approximately 
a  month  between  the  two  administrations  of  the  test.  Exactly 
the  same  test  was  given  both  times.  Thus,  the  experimental 
procedure  of  test  -  retest  after  an  interval  of  time  was  utilized 
in  this  investigation. 

TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

The  data  obtained  from  the  first  administration  of  the 
semantic  differential  was  examined  to  determine  if: 

1 .  there  were  differences  in  the  factor  patterns  for 
individuals  with  the  three  kinds  of  musical  back¬ 
grounds  described  earlier  in  this  Chapter, 

2.  there  were  differences  in  the  factor  patterns  of 
individuals  with  a  given  musical  background  for 
excerpts  of  classical  and  popular  music, 

3.  there  were  differences  in  the  factor  patterns  of 


the  subjects  for  familiar  and  strange  excerpts, 
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4.  there  were  differences  in  the  factor  patterns  of 
individuals  with  a  given  musical  background  for 
familiar  and  strange  excerpts. 

In  order  to  do  this,  two  statistical  treatments  were  ne¬ 
cessary.  First,  the  data  had  to  be  factor  analyzed.  Factor 
analysis  is  a  mathematical  technique,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  show  in  quantitative  terms  the  pattern  of  linkages  among 
variables.  It  is  based  upon  the  correlation  coefficient,  a 

mathematical  statement  of  the  degree  of  agreement  between  two 

1  5 

series  of  measurements.'  In  factor  analysi 
scores  or  other  measures  are  intercorrelated 
number  of  dimensions  the  test  space  occupies 
these  dimensions  in  terms  of  traits  or  other 
A  basic  assumption  of  factor  analysis  is  tha 
intercorrelated  variables  has  common  factors 
and  that  the  scores  of  an  individual  can  be 
economically  in  terms  of  these  reference  fac 
may  be  thought  of  as  hypothetical  variables 
combinations  account  for  or  explain  the  vari 
kinds  of  human  behavior. 


C.  3.  Adcock,  Factorial  Analysis  for  Non-Mathematicians 
(Carlton:  Melbourne  University  Press,  1954),  pp .  8-9. 
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Benjamin  Fruchter,  Introduction  to  Factor  Analysis 
(Princeton:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1954),  p.  2, 
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Hypothesis  I  required  that  three  separate  factor  analyses, 

one  for  each  of  the  three  groups  of  listeners,  be  carried  out. 

For  Hypothesis  II,  six  factor  analyses  were  done,  since  within 

each  type  of  musical  background  there  were  two  sub-classes, 

classical  and  popular.  Hypothesis  III  required  only  two  factor 

analyses,  one  for  the  excerpts  which  were  designated  familiar 

and  one  for  those  designated  strange.  As  noted  earlier,  an 

excerpt  was  classed  as  familiar  only  if  spaces  one  or  two  on  the 

differential  were  marked.  Hypothesis  II/,  like  Hypothesis  II, 

also  required  six  factor  analyses.  Thus,  a  total  of  seventeen 

factor  analyses  were  obtained.  These  computations  were  done 

through  the  use  of  the  program  FA  1001.  It  is  based  upon  the 

1  8 

work  of  Harry  H.  Harman. 

In  order  to  detect  the  similarities  and  differences 
among  the  factor  patterns  for  the  various  groups  indicated  in 
the  hypotheses,  it  was  necessary  to  engage  in  factor  matching. 
This  then  was  the  second  statistical  technique  employed.  For 
Hypothesis  I,  three  such  comparisons  were  made:  Group  A  with 
Group  B,  Group  A  with  Group  C,  and  Group  B  with  Group  C.  To 
cover  all  possible  matches  for  Hypothesis  II,  the  nine  compari¬ 
sons  shown  in  Figure  1  were  necessary.  Hypothesis  III  required 
only  one  factor  match.  Like  Hypothesis  II,  the  final  Hypothesis 


1  8 

Harry  H.  Harman,  Modern  F actor  Analysis  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  I960),  p.  137. 
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required  nine  comparisons  be  made.  These  are  schematically 

represented  in  Figure  2.  To  carry  out  this  step  of  the  analysis 

of  data,  the  program  R0  100  was  utilized.  It  is  based  upon  the 

19 

work  of  Yrjo  Ahmavaara. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  just  described,  the 

reliability  of  the  semantic  differential  was  also  investigated. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  instrument's  reliability,  two  sets 

of  data,  these  being  the  responses  the  seventy  subjects  made  at 

the  two  testing  sessions,  were  correlated.  Since  a  program 

which  would  handle  the  data  the  way  it  had  been  punched  on  the 

cards  was  not  available  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Research's 

library,  one  had  to  be  written*  This  was  done  by  a  member  of 

the  Research  Division.  It  was  based  on  Ferguson's  discussion 

20 

of  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation. 


Yrjo  Ahmavaara,  "Transformation  Analysis  of  Factorial 
Data,"  Helsinki,  1954. 

20 

George  A.  Ferguson,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Psychology 
and  Education  (second  edition;  New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  112. 
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CHAPTER  11/ 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA  AND  INTERPRETATION 

In  this  chapter  the  data  obtained  from  the  testing  program 
carried  out  with  a  group  of  university  students  having  differing 
musical  backgrounds  will  be  examined.  The  chapter  has  been 
organized  in  five  sections,  the  first  four  of  which  contain  a 
discussion  of  the  hypotheses  which  were  postulated  at  the  outset 
of  the  study.  Listed  below  in  the  order  in  which  these  discus¬ 
sions  occur  in  the  text  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  these  four 
sections : 

1  .  to  compare  the  factor  structures  of  the  three 
groups  of  listeners, 

2.  to  compare  the  factor  structures  of  the  three 
groups  of  listeners  for  both  classical  music 
and  popular  music, 

3.  to  compare  the  subjects'  factor  structures  for 
both  familiar  excerpts  and  strange  excerpts, 

4.  to  compare  the  factor  structures  of  the  three 
groups  of  listeners  for  both  familiar  excerpts 

I 

and  strange  excerpts. 

The  fifth  section  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  semantic  differential's  reliability  as  indicated  by  the  test- 


retest  method. 
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Since  the  four  hypotheses  were  all  tested  by  the  same 
tiro  statistical  techniques,  factor  analysis  and  factor  matching, 
the  results  in  the  first  four  sections  of  this  chapter  have  been 
similarity  reported  to  achieve  a  more  parsimonious  presentation 
and  to  facilitate  interpretation. 

HYPOTHESIS  I 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical  background 
of  an  individual  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
selected  excerpts  of  mgsic. 

j 

lYle  thod 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  subjects'  responses  to  the 
fourteen  musical  excerpts  were  grouped  into  the  three  categories 
of  musical  background  described  in  Chapter  III.  The  responses 
of  the  individuals  in  each  category  were  then  separately  factor 
analyzed  according  to  the  procedures  outlined  by  Harman.  Pre¬ 
sented  in  Tables  V ,  VI,  and  VIII  are  the  factor  loadings  which 
were  generated  in  these  analyses.  The  factors  which  emerged  in 
these  three  analyses  were  then  labelled.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated,  each  factor's  name  reflects  the  unifying  theme  of  the 
scales  for  which  loadings  of  0,5  or  greater  were  found. 

Upon  completion  of  the  factor  analyses,  factor  matching 
was  engaged  in,  three  comparisons  being  made.  They  were  Group 
A's  factor  structure  with  Group  B's  factor  structure,  Group  A's 
factor  structure  with  Group  C's  factor  structure,  and  Group  B's 


. 

. 
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factor  structure  with  Group  C's  factor  structure..  The  results  of 
these  factor  matches  are  reported  in  Tables  U1I,.  IX,  and  X. 

Factor  matching  is  a  technique  of  comparison.  When  making 

I 

such  comparison,  the  factor  structure  of  one  group  is  rotated  in 
all  planes  simultaneously  against  a  second  group’s  factor  structure 
which  is  held  stationary.  The  purpose  of  the  rotation  is  to  find, 
for  the  factors  being  rotated,  the  position  which  will  provide  the 

i 

closest  possible  fit  between  them  and  the  factors  being  held 
stationary o  When  labelling  the  factor  matching  tables,  the  first 
group  identified  in  the  title  is  always  the  group  whose  factor 

I 

structure  was  rotated.  The  group  whose  factor  structure  was  held 
stationary  is  always  the  second  group  identified  in  the  title  of 
a  table. 

When  interpreting  the  factor  matching  results,  the  signs 
before  the  entries  in  the  tables  may  be  disregarded.  The  higher 
the  entry,  the  greater  the  fit  between  the  factors  involved. 

Entries  of  0.8  or  greater  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  close 
approximation  between  the  factors.  For  entries  of  0.9  or  greater, 
the  correspondence  between  factors  is  very  strong.  However,  even 
for  entries  as  high  as  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  an  exact 
fit  was  not  obtained?  there  will  be  some  differences  between  the 
factors  involved.  The  lower  the  entry  is  below  0.8,  the  lower  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  the  factors  involved.  Hence,  an 
entry  of  -.0390  indicates  very  little  similarity,  while  one  of  .6697 


. 


. 

1 
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indicates  some  factorial  similarity,  though  this  is  not  partic¬ 
ularly  strong. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Group  A.  UJhen  factored,  the  responses  of  Group  A  generated 
six  factors.  (See  Table  l/.)  Scales  having  high  loadings  on  Factor 
I  were  beautiful  -  ugly,  good  -  bad,  melodic  -  unmelodic,  intimate 
-  remote,  pleasant  -  unpleasant,  chaotic  -  ordered,  sincere  - 
insincere,  and  valuable  -  worthless.  The  unifying  theme  of  this 
cluster  of  scales  would  seem  to  be  appraisal.  Hence,  Factor  I 

was  labelled  Evaluation.  It  accounted  for  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 

. .  ~  '  ,  ■  i 

total  variance  and  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

An  evaluation  factor  was  located  both  by  Osgood  in  his 

studies  involving  verbal  concepts  and  by  Tucker  in  his  study  of 

the  factor  structures  in  the  judgments  of  both  artists  and  non- 
1 

artists.  Its  appearance  in  this  study  for  this  group  of 
listeners  indicated  that,  as  these  subjects  listened,  they 
engaged  in  critical  activity.  In  view  of  the  group's  lack  of 
musical  background,  this  willingness  to  judge  a  musical  selection 
as,  to  take  a  few  examples,  valuable,  or  sincere,  or  melodic  is 


Charles  E.  Osgood,  George  0.  Suci,  and  Percy  H.  Tannenbaum, 
The  Measurement  of  leaning  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957);  LUilliam  Thomas  Tucker,  "Experiments  in  Aesthetic  Communica¬ 
tions"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  University  of  Illinois, 
1955.) 
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most  interesting.  Apparently,  neither  their  lack  of  experience 
with  music  nor  their  lack  of  knowledge  about  music  served  to  deter 
responding  in  this  way. 

Also  of  interest  was  the  linkage  pattern  among  the  terms 
of  the  scales  loading  high  on  Evaluation.  Stated  positively,  it 
was  beautiful,  good,  melodic,  intimate,  pleasant,  ordered,  sincere, 

,  I 

and  valuable.  From  this  list,  it  seems  fair  to  conjecture  that 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  these  listeners,  the  music  could  be  said  to 
be  melodic,  intimate,  ordered,  and  sincere,  then,  they;  would 
probably  describe  the  music  as  beautiful,  good,  and  valuable,  and 
their  listening  experience  as  pleasant.  If  this  inference  is 
true,  then,  the  unpleasantness  reportedly  associated  with  listen¬ 
ing  to  contemporary  music  by  so  many  unsophisticated  listeners 
may  simply  be  a  function  of  their  inability  to  find  melody,  inti¬ 
macy,  order,  and  sincerity  in  twentieth  century  music.  Due  to 
the  limitations  of  the  sample  noted  in  Chapter  I,  this  explanation 
can  only  be  viewed  as  highly  tentative. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  \J ,  the  second  factor  which  was 
isolated  when  the  responses  of  Group  A  were  factor  analyzed  had 
high  loadings  on  the  mild  -  intense,  soft  -  loud,  simple  - 
complex,  relaxed  -  tense,  unique  -  commonplace,  and  weak  -  strong 
scales.  That  these  scales  grouped  together  would  seem  to  suggest 
that,  as  the  members  of  Group  A  listened  to  the  fourteen  musical 
excerpts,  they  noted  and  responded  to  strength  in  the  music. 


. 
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Hence,  the  name  Potency  mas  give  to  Factor  II „  It  accounted  for 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  tmenty  per  cent  of  the 
common  variance. 

Again,  the  may  in  mhich  the  terms  in  these  six  scales  mere 
related  is  elucidating.  It  mas  intense,  loud,  complex,  tense, 
unique,  and  strong.  From  this  list,  it  mould  appear  that,  for 
these  listeners,  the  dynamic  level  of  the  music  mas  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  For  them  to  describe  a  selection  as  intense  or  strong, 
it  had  to  be  loud  rather  than  soft.  Pfloreoever,  these  listeners 
apparently  tended  to  associate  loudness  in  music  mith  both  com¬ 
plexity  and  uniqueness.  If  this  mental  set  is  one  held  by 
untrained  listeners  in  general,  then  music  teachers  might  mell 
take  this  into  account  mhen  selecting  music  for  their  courses. 

Entries  of  0.5  or  better  occurred  for  Factor  III  on  the 
scales  pictorial  -  non-pictorial,  descriptive  -  non-descrip tive , 
panoramic  -  non-panoramic ,  imaginative  -  unimaginative,  meaningful 
-  meaningless,  and  colorful  -  colorless.  Since  these  scales  are 
concerned  mith  the  connotative  pomer  of  the  music,  this  factor 
mas  called  Imagery.  It  also  accounted  for  approximately  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
common  variance. 

As  mill  be  recalled  from  the  Reviem  of  Literature,  a 
number  of  theorists  and  researchers  have  noted  the  tendency 


' 
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among  some  listeners  to  attach  concrete  meanings  to  music. 

This  mode  of  responding  was  evident  in  Group  A's  responses. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  meaningful  -  meaningless 
dimension  came  out  most  strongly  on  Factor  III.  Why  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  One  explanation  may  be  provided  by  the  connective 
pattern  for  the  terms  of  the  scales  involved.  It  was  pictorial, 
descriptive,  panoramic,  imaginative,  meaningful,  and  colorful. 
Perhaps  for  these  listeners  music’s  meaningfulness  resides  in  its 
pictorial,  descriptive,  panoramic,  imaginative  and  colorful  qua¬ 
lities.  Should  this  be  true,  then,  failure  to  find  such 
characteristics  in  the  music  would  lead  them  to  judge  the  music 
to  be  meaningless. 

Examination  of  the  scales  having  loadings  greater  than 
0.5  on  Factor  IV/  revealed  that  it  combined  two  elements,  mood 
and  color.  That  the  specific  color  scales  came  out  here  rather 
than  on  Imagery  is  somewhat  puzzling.  This  phenomenon  seems  to 
negate  the  idea  that  colors  functioned  as  a  source  of  concrete 
meaning  for  these  listeners.  Instead,  it  appears  that  the  mood 
which  the  listeners  assigned  to  an  excerpt  called  to  mind  colors. 
For  purposes  of  reference,  Factor  11/  was  labelled  (Ylood  -  Color. 

It  accounted  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  seventeen 


See  in  particular  the  discussion  in  Chapter  II  for 
Copland,  Tipton,  (Ylyers,  Lee,  and  Yingling. 
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per  cent  of  the  common  variance.  Factors  III  and  IV  mere  there¬ 
fore  almost  of  equal  weight. 

Factor  V  had  only  one  scale,  passive  -  active,  which  met 
the  minimum  loading  requirement.,  This  was  also  true  of  Factor  VI, 
the  scale  in  this  case  being  repetitive  -  varied.  Lowering  the 
acceptance  level  to  scales  in  the  0,4  bracket  produced  only  one 
more  scale  for  each  factor.  Hence,  even  after  this  step  was 
taken,  the  nature  of  these  factors  remained  ambiguous.  They 
were  therefore  not  labelled.  Together,  these  two  factors 
accounted  for  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

Group  B.  When  factored,  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
fourteen  musical  excerpts  generated  a  total  of  five  factors 
which  together  accounted  for  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  (See  Table  VI.)  As  in  the  factor  structure  of 
Group  A's  responses  to  the  music,  the  first  two  of  these  factors 
were,  in  order  of  their  appearance,  Evaluation  and  Potency. 

Comparison  of  the  scales  having  factor  loadings  of  0.5  or  greater 
on  Evaluation  revealed  that  Group  B's  not  only  included  all  eight 
of  the  scales  which  occurred  for  Group  A  but  also  four  others. 

These  four  additional  scales  were  meaningful  -  meaningless, 

rhythmic  -  unrhythmic,  relaxed  -  tense,  and  panoramic  -  non-panoramic . 

Two  other  scales,  rational  -  emotional  and  imaginative  -  unimaginative, 
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TABLE  l/I  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP 
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uuere  very  close  to  the  required  0.5  loading.,  These  six  additional 
scales  were  all  judgmental  in  nature.  They  simply  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  evaluations  made  by  Group  B.  Evaluation  accounted 
for  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  thirty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance.  These  figures  represent  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  weight  of  this  factor  for  Group  B  as  compared  to 
Group  A. 

Potency  was  the  second  factor  which  emerged  for  Group  B  „ 
Scales  having  high  loadings  on  this  factor  included  mild  -  intense, 
soft  -  loud,  weak  -  strong,  small  -  .large,  relaxed  -  tense,  and 
vibrant  -  still.  Only  two  of  these  six  scales,  large  -  small  and 
vibrant  -  still,  failed  to  load  high  on  Group  A’s  Potency  factor. 

In  both  groups,  the  listeners  appeared  to  be  strongly  aware  of :  how 
loud  the  music  was.  Soft  music  was  viewed  as  being  mild,  weak, 
and  relaxed  by  the  members  of  both  Groups.  Conversely,  loud  music 
for  these  same  listeners  was  thought  of  as  intense,  strong,  and 
tense.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  listeners  in  Group  A  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  associate  a  loud  dynamic  level  with  complexity  and 
uniqueness,  and  a  soft  level  with  simplicity  and  commonplaceness. 
This  predisposition  was  not  held  by  the  subjects  in  Group  B.  But 
for  the  last  feature  just  discussed,  the  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  second  factor  isolated  for  these  two  groups  appeared 
rather  high.  Confirmation  of  this  was  provided  by  the  factor  match 
of  Group  A  with  Group  B.  (See  Table  VII,)  Potency  accounted  for 
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TABLE  VII 

FACTOR  WATCH  FOR  GROUP  A  UJITH  GROUP  B 


F  actors 

I 

Group  B 

II  III 

IV 

V 

I 

.9519 

-.1795 

.1607 

- .0792 

.1722 

II 

.0742 

- .9521 

.0564 

- .2708 

-.1070 

III 

.5266 

.4400 

-  .1442 

.7089 

-.0762 

i 

IV 

-.0390 

.0783 

-.8343 

-  .0259 

.5294 

V 

- .0795 

-.1662 

.9734 

.0770 

.1127 

VI 

.3147 

.3836 

-.0633 

-.8315 

.2416 
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eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  tujenty-one  per  cent  of 
the  common  variance.  Thus,  the  weight  of  this  factor  for  Group 
B  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  Factor  I. 

The  third  factor  to  be  isolated  in  the  factor  analysis  of 

Group  B's  responses  was  defined  by  the  scales  slow  -  fast,  serious 

-  humorous,  happy  -  sad,  and  active  -  passive.  In  addition,  a 

factor  loading  just  slightly  less  than  0.5  occurred  for  the 

vibrant  -  still  scale.  These  scales  involve  two  elements  of 

music,  rhythm  and  mood.  Presumably  these  listeners  were  aware 

of  a  particular  aspect  of  rhythm,  namely,  the  speed  at  shich  the 

various  musical  excerpts  were  played.  In  view  of  Getz'  findings, 

3 

this  response  to  tempo  was  not  surprising.  UUhat  is  more  note¬ 
worthy  was  that  this  awareness  of  tempo  was  found  in  conjunction 
with  an  awareness  of  mood.  The  assimilation  of  these  two  elements 
perhaps  indicates  that,  when  attempting  to  determine  the  mood  of 
a  selection,  the  most  important  element  in  the  music's  structural 
content  was,  for  these  listeners,  tempo.  In  other  words,  the  tempo 
of  a  selection  may  well  have  signified  the  music's  mood,  a  fast 
tempo  being  a  sign  of  happiness  or  humor,  and  a  slow  tempo  a  sign 
of  sadness  and  seriousness.  For  purposes  of  reference,  Group  B's 
third  factor  was  labelled  Mood  -  Tempo. 


3 

Russell  Paul  Getz,  "The  Influence  of  Familiarity  Through 
Repetition  In  Determining  Optimum  Response"  (unpublished  Doctoral 
Dissertation,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1959.) 
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With  regard  to  the  topic  of  rhythm,  another  interesting 
feature  of  the  factor  analysis  of  Group  B's  responses  mas  that 
rhythmic  considerations  came  out  strongly  twice.  The  specific 
nature  of  those  of  Factor  II  have  just  been  discussed.  Rhythm 
was  also  one  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  music  was  evaluated. 

This  double  occurrence  is  perhaps  indicative  of  a  strong  aware¬ 
ness  of  rhythm  on  the  part  of  these  listeners. 

From  Table  VII  it  can  be  seen  that  Factor  III  for  Group 
B  was  similar  to  both  Factors  IV  and  V  in  Group  A.  Due  to  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  scales  with  high  loadings,  Factor  V 
in  Group  A  was  not  labelled.  Group  A's  fourth  factor  was  a  (Ylood 
one  in  which  colors  showed  up.  For  Group  B,  Color  emerged  as  a 
separate  factor  other  than  in  conjunction  with  some  other  element. 
(See  Factor  V,  Table  VI.)  This  may  mean  that,  as  the  individuals 
in  Group  B  listened,  they  made  a  conscious  search  for  color. 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  listeners  in  either  of  the  other 
two  groups  engaged  in  such  an  activity. 

Of  the  five  factors  generated  by  the  factor  analysis  of 
Group  B's  responses,  the  most  ambiguous  was  Factor  IV.  Four  scaled, 
repetitive  -  varied,  descriptive  -  non-descriptive ,  unique  - 
commonplace,  and  simple  -  complex,  loaded  high  on  it.  Oust  what 
theme  binds  these  four  scales  together  is  not  readily  apparent. 

It  may  be  that  this  factor  represents  a  Simple  -  Complex  dimension. 
Assuming  that  it  does,  two  observations  can  be  made.  First,  these 


■ 
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listeners  associated  simplicity  with  repetition.  That  repition 

in  music  serves  to  reduce  its  complexity  is  a  proposition  to 

which  composers  have  long  subscribed.  As  Fleming  and  Veinus  note, 

repetition  can  be  considered  the  first  principle  of  organization 

4 

in  an  extended  musical  composition.  Second,  these  listeners  also 
saw  lack  of  description  as  a  sign  of  simplicity.  This  idea  repre¬ 
sents  a  reversal  of  the  thinking  stated  in  much  of  the  literature 
on  the  topic  of  description  in  music.  Most  writers  have  put  forth 
the  view  that,  for  a  large  proportion  of  listeners,  descriptions, 
associations,  and  programmes  serve  the  function  of  making  the  music 
more  intelligible  and  thus  simpler.  The  Group  B  listeners  would 
seem  to  deny  this.  Instead,  they  seem  to  take  the  position  that 
the  music  is  more  likely  to  be  simple  when  description  is  not 
present.  Hence,  a  programme  such  as  that  provided  by  Berlioz  to 
his  Symphonique  Fantastique  or  by  Moussorgsky  to  his  Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition  would  serve  only  to  complicate  the  act  of  listening 
for  these  subjects. 

Examination  of  the  factor  match  between  Groups  A  and  B, 
revealed  that  the  fourth  factor  in  Group  B  fitted  with  both  of 
the  third  and  sixth  factors  in  Group  A.  (See  Table  VII.)  Factor 


William  Fleming  and  Abraham  Veinus,  Understanding  Music 
Style,  Structure,  and  History  (l\lew  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1958),  p.  102. 
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III  for  Group  A  was  Imagery;  Factor  l/I  ,  due  to  the  paucity  of 
scales  with  high  loadings,  was  not  labelled.  Thus  Group  B's 
fourth  factor  represents  a  converging  of  what  were  two  separate 
factors  for  Group  A.  It  accounted  for  seven  per  cent  of  the 
total  variance  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

Group  C.  The  factor  analysis  of  Group  C’s  responses 
produced  a  solution  in  which  five  factors  were  isolated.  (See 
Table  VIII.)  Together,  these  five  factors  accounted  for  fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
six  factor  solution  for  Group  A  also  accounted  for  fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  variance,  while  the  five  factor  solution  for  Group  B 
accounted  for  slightly  less,  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  solutions  were  highly 
similar . 

For  the  five  factors  in  the  solution  for  Group  C,  factorial 
similarity  with  the  other  two  groups  was  found  in  three  forms: 

1)  the  same  factor  occurring  in  all  three  groups,  2)  the  same 
factor  occurring  in  one  of  the  other  two  groups,  and  3)  a  factor 
in  Group  C  combining  aspects  of  factors  from  both  Groups  A  and  B. 

Group  C's  Factor  I  provides  an  illustration  of  factorial 
similarity  occurring  among  all  three  groups  of  listeners.  It 
was  for  these  listeners,  as  it  had  been  for  the  other  two  groups, 
Evaluation.  None  of  these  three  Evaluation  factors  were  exactly 
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coincident,,  Group  C's  Evaluation  factor  matched  most  closely 
with  Group  A's.  (See  Tables  IX  and  X„)  Moreover,  its  weight 
in  both  these  groups  was  exactly  equaL  This  close  approximation 
between  the  two  groups  most  dissimilar  with  regard  to  musical 
training  had  not  been  anticipated.  A  totally  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  phenomenon  eludes  this  researcher.  It  may  be  that 
Group  B's  listeners  had,  from  their  experiences  with  music,  deve¬ 
loped  the  belief  that  musicians  are  very  critical  when  they  listen. 
Desiring  to  be  like  them,  they  have  adopted  a  very  critical 
attitude.  UJhile  it  suggests  a  reason  for  Group  B's  highly  critical 
attitude,  this  explanation  unfortunately  fails  to  account  for  Group 
A's  striking  similarity  to  Group  C. 

In  both  Groups  A  and  B,  the  second  factor  was  Potency. 

The  music ' s  loudness  was  of  some  consequence  to  the  members  of  both 
groups.  Factor  II  of  Group  C  was  also  a  Potency  one  exhibiting 
this  same  characteristic.  In  addition,  there  was  present  in  Group 
C’s  Potency  factor  dimensions  centering  upon  the  amount  of  activity 
in  the  music.  The  scales  indicating  this  were  active  -  passive 
and  vibrant  -  still.  Thus  not  only  dynamic  level  but  also  activity 
appeared  to  influence  these  listeners  decisions  about  the  strength 
present  in  a  selection.  Group  A's  listeners  had  displayed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  associate  complexity  with  music  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  loud,  intense,  and  strong.  For  Group  C  this  tendency  was 
altered  slightly.  The  music  had  to  possess  not  only  these 
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TABLE  IX 

FACTOR  IY1ATCH  FOR  GROUP  A  UJITH  GROUP  C 


Group  C 

F  actors 

I 

II  III 

11/ 

V 

I 

.9643 

.1577 

-.0009 

.1407 

-.1594 

II 

-.1740 

.8776 

-.0903 

-.1082 

-.4239 

III 

.3559 

-.3077 

-.0151 

.8644 

.1767 

IV 

- .0124 

-.0195 

.9969 

.0127 

.0739 

V 

.0030 

.5097 

.7777 

.1507 

.3356 

VI 

-  .0900 

-.2331 

- .0584 

.1940 

-.9468 

■ 
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TABLE  X 


FACTOR 

IY1ATCH  FOR 

GROUP  B 

WITH  GROUP 

C 

F  actors 

I 

Group  C 

II  III 

IV 

\1 

I 

.8781 

.0623 

- .0481 

.4148 

-.2251 

II 

.1159 

- .9531 

.1913 

.1881 

.0789 

Group  B  III 

.0571 

.0613 

.9948 

.0513 

.0280 

IV / 

.1145 

-  .0707 

.0011 

.5284 

.8382 

V 

.1384 

-  .0335 

-  .9658 

.2026 

-.0772 

• 
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characteristics,  but  in  addition  to  be  active  and  vibrant  before 
they  would  be  likely  to  describe  it  as  complex.  This  added  re¬ 
quirement  implies  a  more  intricate  view  of  complexity  in  music. 

Factor  III  of  Group  C  resembled  both  Group  A's  fourth  factor, 
(Ylood  -  Color,  and  Group  B's  third  factor,  lYlood  -  Tempo.  All  three 
of  the  elements  involved  in  these  two  factors  combined  in  Group  C's 
third  factor.  Hence,  Factor  III  in  Group  C’s  factor  structure 
illustrates  the  third  type  of  factorial  similarity  listed  earlier. 
From  this  factor,  it  appears  that,  for  the  members  of  Group  C,  the 
mood  assigned  to  a  particular  excerpt  was  determined  to  some  extent 
by  the  tempo  of  the  selection.  moreover,  the  element  of  mood  was 
capable  of  bringing  to  mind  certain  colors.  This  factor  accounted 
for  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  total  variance. 

Factor  l\l  of  Group  C  had  high  loadings  on  the  following 
scales:  non-pictorial  -  pictorial,  rational  -  emotional,  non- 

panoramic  -  panoramic,  and  non-descriptive  -  descriptive.  Its 
similarity  to  Group  A's  Factor  III,  Imagery,  was  disclosed  by 
the  factor  match  between  these  two  groups.  (See  Table  IX.) 

This  similarity,  however,  was  not  as  great  as  that  between  Factor 
I  in  these  two  groups.  Imagery  for  the  two  groups  of  listeners 
was  differentiated  by  what  it  apparently  signified  to  the 
listeners.  For  Group  C  this  was  emotion.  Music,  for  them, 
would  be  described  as  rational  if  they  were  able  to  find  imagery 


. 
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in  it.  For  Group  A,  Imagery,  as  already  noted,  seemed  to  function 
as  a  source  of  meaning. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  X,  Group  C's  fifth  factor  displayed 
a  fairly  high  degree  of  correspondence  with  Factor  IV  in  Group  B. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  latter,  while  somewhat  ambiguous,  repre¬ 
sented  a  Simple  Versus  Complex  dimension.  Group  C's  Factor  V  also 
seemed  to  warrant  this  conclusion.  By  relaxing  the  loading  require¬ 
ment  from  0.5  to  0.4,  four  scales  can  be  said  to  define  the  factor. 
They  were  repetitive  -  varied,  simple  -  complex,  unique  -  common¬ 
place,  and  chaotic  -  ordered.  Due  to  their  training,  most  of  the 
listeners  in  this  category  were  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  general 
principles  of  three-part  or  ternary  design,  rondo,  theme  and  varia¬ 
tions,  sonata  form,  and  the  like.  The  appearance  of  the  scales 
listed  above  may  therefore  indicate  that  these  listeners  attempted 
to  discern  the  formal  devices  used  by  the  composers  to  make  clear 
the  relationship  between  one  section  of  their  music  and  another. 

If  so,  the  music's  simplicity  and  commonplaceness  was  a  function 
of  the  degree  to  which  they  were  able  to  grasp  the  inner  logic  of 
an  excerpt's  organization  and  coherence.  Factor  V  accounted  for 
six  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  and  eleven  per  cent  of  the 
common  variance.  These  figures  are  very  close  to  those  for  Factor 


IV  in  Group  B. 


. 
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Conclusions 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  three  groups 
of  listeners  to  the  fourteen  musical  excerpts  revealed  both  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  in  their  factor  structures.  Listed  below 
in  point  form  are  the  major  similarities: 

1  .  Not  only  was  an  Evaluative  factor  found  in  the  factor 
structure  of  each  group,  but,  it  was  also  the  first  factor  to 
emerge  in  all  three  analyses.  Evaluation  therefore  accounted  for 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  variance  in  Group  A,  Group  B,  and 
Group  C.  Hence,  despite  differences  in  musical  background,  all 
the  subjects  utilized  an  evaluative  approach  when  listening  to  the 
music  presented  to  them. 

2.  In  all  three  groups,  music's  beauty,  value  and  goodness 
were  related  to  the  degree  to  which  melody  and  sincerity  could  be 
discerned  by  the  listeners. 

3.  A  Potency  factor  in  which  the  dynamic  level  of  the  music 
was  of  some  consequence  to  the  listeners  was  isolated  as  factor  II 
in  all  three  groups.  The  subjects  who  participated  in  this  study 
seemed  to  regard  the  music's  loudness  as  an  indication  of  the 
strength  present  in  it. 

4.  lYlood  emerged  as  a  factor  in  all  three  groups.  moreover, 
it  was  invariably  linked  with  some  other  element.  This  other  ele¬ 
ment  which  combined  with  Mood  varied  from  group  to  group. 
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5.  Isolated  in  Groups  B  and  C  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
Simple  Versus  Complex  factor.  For  the  listeners  in  both  these 
groups,  repetition  was  seen  as  contributing  to  simplicity,  and 
variation  as  contributing  to  complexity. 

6.  Almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  the  total  variance 
was  accounted  for  in  each  group.  This  involved,  for  Groups  A  and 

C  fifty-six  per  cent,  and  for  Group  B,  fifty-four  per  cent.  Hence, 
unaccounted  for  in  each  group  was  slightly  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  variance. 

The  major  differences  in  the  factor  structures  of  these 
three  groups  of  listeners  were  as  follows: 

1.  Only  in  Group  B  did  Color  emerge  as  a  separate  factor. 

In  both  Groups  A  and  C,  it  was  found  in  conjunction  with  the  Mood 
factor . 

2.  The  factor,  Imagery,  was  isolated  in  Groups  A  and  C. 

This  factor  presumably  possessed  a  different  significance  for 
these  two  groups  of  listeners.  Those  in  Group  C  saw  it  as  a  sign 
of  emotion,  whereas  those  in  Group  A  saw  it  as  a  source  of  concrete 
meaning.  For  Group  B,  this  factor  was  non-existent.  Instead, 
music  seemed  to  be  evaluated  to  some  extent  on  its  imagery.  In 
addition,  Group  B  listeners  related  imagery  in  music  to  its  degree 
of  complexity. 

3.  The  factor  Simplicity  Uersus  Complexity  was  part  of  the 
factor  structure  of  both  Groups  B  and  C.  These  listeners  disagreed 
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somewhat  over  the  characteristics  they  would  attribute  to  complex 
music.  Group  B  listeners  considered  variation  and  description  as 
serving  to  make  music  more  complex.  Group  C  listeners  considered 
variation  and  disorder  as  functioning  in  this  capacity. 

4.  While  Mood  was  isolated  as  a  factor  in  all  three  groups, 
the  three  instances  in  which  it  occurred  could  be  differentiated 

by  the  element  appearing  in  conjunction  with  mood.  For  Group  A, 
this  was  color;  for  Group  B,  tempo;  and  for  Group  C,  tempo  and 
color.  The  last  group's  factor  perhaps  signifies  a  more  complex 
view  of  mood  in  music. 

5.  As  already  noted,  the  factor,  Potency,  was  isolated  in 
all  three  groups.  In  addition  to  being  influenced  by  the  dynamic 
level,  Group  C's  decisions  about  the  strength  present  in  the 
music  were  also  affected  by  the  music's  activity.  The  latter  can 
probably  be  deemed  a  rhythmic  consideration.  This,  too,  may 
signify  a  more  complex  view,  on  the  part  of  the  Group  C  listeners, 
of  strength  in  music. 

6.  Group  A  was  the  only  category  of  listeners  for  which 
two  factors  too  ambiguous  to  label  emerged. 

7.  Comparison  of  the  percentage  of  the  common  variance 
accounted  for  by  various  factors  in  each  group  leads  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Evaluation  was  in  all  three  factor  structures  most 
important  in  that  it  accounted  for  the  largest  portion  of  the 
variance.  (See  Table  XI.)  In  Group  B  this  amount  was  considerably 
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TABLE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LUEIGHT  OF  £ACH  FACTOR 
IN  THE  THREE  GROUPS 


Group  A  Group  B  Group  C 


I 

29% 

I 

09% 

I 

29% 

II 

20% 

II 

21% 

II 

20% 

III 

1  9% 

III 

1  7% 

III 

21% 

II / 

1  7%o 

IV 

10% 

IV 

17% 

V 

8% 

V 

10% 

V 

10% 

VI 

7% 

■¥r 

These  weights  are  for  the  common  variance. 
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more  than  in  either  Groups  A  or  C.  Hence,  Evaluation  seemed  to 
play  a  dominant  role  in  the  responses  of  these  listeners  to  the 
music.  Closer  scrutiny  of  this  Table  reveals  that,  of  the  three 
groups,  Group  C's  five  factors  tended  most  towards  being  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  importance.  This  same  trend  was  exhibited 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  Group  A  then  Group  B. 

In  view  of  the  above  discussion,  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  differences  in  the  responses  made  by  the  three  groups  of 
listeners  to  the  music  seems  justified.  However,  these  differences 
in  factor  structure  were  not  as  great  as  had  been  expected.  (Tore- 
over,  due  to  the  rather  striking  similarity  on  certain  aspects 
between  Groups  A  and  C,  the  listeners  most  dissimilar  with  regard 
to  musical  background,  it  is  questionable  if  the  null  hypothesis 
should  be  rejected.  In  this  writer's  opinion,  its  outright  re¬ 
jection  would  imply  more  than  would  be  desirable  from  the  results 
obtained  in  this  phase  of  the  study.  At  best,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  there  appeared  to  be  some  relationship  between  the 
responses  made  to  the  musical  excerpts  and  the  extent  of  the 
.listeners'  musical  backgrounds. 

HYPOTHESIS  II 

There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical  background 
of  an  individual  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
selected  excerpts  of  classical  and  popular  music. 


'  Jl* 
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Method 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  subjects'  responses  to  the 
fourteen  musical  excerpts  mere  grouped  into  the  three  categories 
of  musical  background  described  in  Chapter  III.  Each  group's  re¬ 
sponses  were  then  sub-divided  into  two  categories:  responses  to 
the  classical  excerpts  and  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 

This  second  classification  produced  six  categories  of  responses, 
each  of  which  were  separately  factor  analyzed.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  are  presented  in  Tables  XII,  XIII,  XU,  XUII,  XXI, 
and  XXI U.  The  factors  which  emerged  in  these  six  analyses  were 
then  labelled.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each  factor's  name 
reflects  the  unifying  theme  of  the  scales  for  which  loadings  of 
0.5  or  greater  were  found. 

Once  the  factor  analyses  were  completed,  comparisons  were 
then  made  between  a  given  group's  responses  to  the  classical  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  to  the  popular  excerpts.  In  addition,  each  group's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  were  also  compared  with  the 
responses  of  the  other  two  groups  to  the  popular  excerpts.  This 
method  of  comparison  required  nine  factor  matches.  These  were 
schematically  depicted  in  Chapter  III.  (See  p.  79)  The  results 
of  these  factor  matches  are  reported  in  Tables  XI U,  XUI  ,  XUIII, 
XIX,  XX,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXU,  and  XXUI. 

As  a  purely  exploratory  measure,  factor  matches  were  also 
done  for  the  three  listening  groups'  responses  to  the  same  type 
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of  music.  This  involved  an  additional  six  factor  matches,  three 
for  the  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  three  for  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  These  comparisons  were  not,  of 
course,  necessary  for  establishing  whether  Hypothesis  II  should 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  They  were  made  on  the  supposition  that 
the  factor  structures  for  the  three  groups  would  perhaps  be  some¬ 
what  different  if  both  the  musical  backgrounds  of  the  listeners 
and  the  type  of  music  were  considered.  That  is,  grouping  together 
the  two  distinct  types  of  music  may  have  obscured  or  distorted 
the  factor  structures  of  the  three  groups  of  listeners.  This  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  similarity  earlier  found  between  the 
responses  of  Group  A  and  Group  C.  Hence,  the  factor  structures 
of  the  three  groups  of  listeners  for  the  classical  excerpts  were 
compared.  These  comparisons  may  be  found  in  the  three  tables  in 
Appendix  D.  Their  factor  structures  for  the  popular  excerpts 
were  also  compared.  The  results  of  these  matches  are  given  in 
the  tables  in  Appendix  E.  At  various  point  in  the  ensuing  dis¬ 
cussion  reference  is  also  made  to  these  results. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Group  A's  Responses  to  the  Classical  Excerpts.  UJhen 
Group  A's  responses  to  the  eight  classical  excerpts  were  factor¬ 
ed,  seven  factors,  which  together  accounted  for  fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  variance,  emerged.  (See  Table  XII.)  Of  these  seven 
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TABLE  XII  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  A  ON  THE  CLASSICAL  EXCERPTS 
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factors,  only  the  first  five  mere  labelled,  since,  for  both  factors 
VI  and  VII  the  number  of  scales  having  at  least  0.5  loadings  was 
too  limited.  Even  when  scales  loading  in  the  0.4  range  were  con¬ 
sidered,  the  nature  of  these  factors  still  remained  too  ambiguous 
to  warrant  defining  them. 

Factor  I  accounted  for  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  As  was  the 
case  when  Group  A's  responses  to  all  fourteen  musical  excerpts  were 
analyzed,  this  factor  was  Evaluation.  Scales  loading  high  on  this 
factor  were  beautiful  -  ugly,  good  -  bad,  pleasant  -  unpleasant, 
melodic  -  unmelodic,  ordered  -  chaotic,  rhythmic  -  unrhythmic,  and 
valuable  -  worthless.  Stated  positively,  the  linkage  pattern  among 
these  scales  was  beautiful,  good,  pleasant,  melodic,  ordered, 
rhythmic,  and  valuable.  From  this  list,  it  appears  that,  for  the 
Group  A  listeners  to  describe  classical  music  as  beautiful  or  good 
or  valuable  and  their  experience  of  listening  to  such  music  as 
pleasant,  the  music  in  their  opinion  had  to  be  melodic,  ordered, 
and  rhythmic.  Of  these  three  requisites,  two,  melodic  and  rhythmic, 
refer  to  raw  materials  of  music.  To  what  the  third  requisite, 
ordered,  refers  is  not  so  clear.  From  a  musician's  viewpoint, 
the  idea  of  order  in  music  suggests  the  organization  of  sound  in 
time.  Thus,  for  a  musician  to  find  order  in  a  selection  implies 
a  conscious  listening  for  the  planned  design  which  binds  the  com¬ 
position  together.  One  wonders  if  order  in  music  had  the  same 
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implications  for  these  non-musicians. 

Factor  II  accounted  for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance.  Its  weight  was  therefore  very  close  to  that  of  the 
first  factor.  The  following  scales  loaded  high  on  this  factor: 
pictorial  -  nan-pictorial,  imaginative  -  unimaginative,  panoramic 
-  non-panoramic ,  descriptive  -  non-descriptive ,  colorful  - 
colorless,  meaningful  -  meaningless,  and  valuable  -  worthless. 
Since  these  scales  tend  to  center  upon  the  music's  connotative 
power,  Factor  II  was  labelled  Imagery.  Its  appearance  indicates 
that  an  attempt  to  find  some  decidedly  concrete  characteristics 
formed  a  part  of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 
Apparently  these  listeners  see  these  associations  as  contributing 
to  both  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  this  classical  music.  More¬ 
over,  for  these  listeners,  classical  music's  meaning  appeared  to 
reside  in  its  imagery.  This  conjecture,  if  valid,  is  of  some 
significance  to  the  music  appreciation  teacher.  If  non-musicians 
do  in  fact  limit  meaning  in  music  to  imagery,  this  predisposition 
is  something  to  be  considered  when  presenting  classical  music  to 
these  listeners. 

Examination  of  the  scales  loading  high  on  Factor  III  re¬ 
vealed  it  combined  two  elements,  Mood  and  Color.  For  purposes 
of  reference,  this  factor  was  therefore  labelled  Mood-Color.  As 
noted  in  one  of  the  discussions  of  Hypothesis  I ,  the  appearance 


of  mood  and  color  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  seems  to  indicate 


. 
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that  the  mood  which  these  listeners  assigned  to  an  excerpt  called 
to  mind  certain  colors.  This  (Hood-Color  factor  accounted  for 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

The  fourth  factor  to  be  isolated  in  this  factor  analysis 
was  defined  by  the  scales  fast  -  slow,  active  -  passive,  intense  - 
mild,  complex  -  simple,  and  loud  -  soft.  This  cluster  of  scales 
is  of  a  very  diverse  nature:  the  first  two  appear  to  refer  to  the 
activity  in  the  music,  the  third  to  the  strength  in  the  music, 
the  fourth  to  the  degree  of  complexity,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
dynamic  level  of  the  music.  Providing  them  with  a  concise  label 
was  therefore  rather  difficult.  It  seemed  to  be  a  factor  which 
not  only  combined  Activity  and  Potency,  but  in  which  these  were 
also  interrelated  with  the  concept  of  complexity  and  with  dynamic 
level.  From  this  factor,  a  number  of  interpretations  can  be  made. 
One  is  that  the  music's  dynamic  level  served  as  an  indication  of 
its  strength  or  potency.  The  louder  the  music,  the  greater  the 
strength  attributed  to  it  by  these  subjects.  A  second  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  the  dynamic  level  was  also  associated  with  the 
amount  of  activity  in  the  music.  The  louder  the  music,  the  more 
active  it  was  considered  to  be  by  these  listeners.  Another  in¬ 
terpretation  which  follows  is  that  the  degree  of  complexity  which 
these  listeners  would  assign  to  an  excerpt  was  a  function  of  how 
active  and  how  strong  these  listeners  felt  the  music  was.  Since 
for  them,  active  music  was  related  to  a  fast  tempo  and  strong  music 


. 
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to  a  loud  volume,  these  two  characteristics  were,  in  a  sense, 
attributes  of  complex  classical  music. 

Factor  1 /  was  also  a  rather  confusing  one.  Three  scales, 
large  -  small,  vibrant  -  still,  and  loud  -  soft,  loaded  at  0.5 
or  greater.  By  lowering  this  loading  level  to‘0.47,  two  addi¬ 
tional  scales,  strong  -  weak  and  mild  -  intense,  emerged.  These 
scales  seem  to  define  a  Potency  factor.  Hence,  it  would  seem 
that  these  listeners  considered  the  music's  strength  as  related 
to  activity  and  complexity  and  as  a  separate  entity.  Again,  the 
music's  dynamic  level  seemed  rather  important  in  deciding  the 
degree  of  strength  present  in  the  music. 

Group  A's  Responses  to  the  Popular  Excerpts.  The  factor 
analysis  of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  six  popular  excerpts  pro¬ 
duced  an  eight  factor  solution.  (See  Table  XIII.)  Together, 
these  eight  factors  accounted  for  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  seven  factor  solution  for 
Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  accounted  for  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  In  view  of  these  figures, 
the  semantic  differential  test  would  seem  to  be  slightly  better 
for  the  popular  excerpts  than  for  the  classical  ones  in  the  case 
of  the  Group  A  listeners.  Further  examination  of  the  solution 
for  the  popular  excerpts  revealed  this  was  not  necessarily  true. 

Of  the  eight  factors  isolated,  four  could  not  be  defined.  For 


TABLE  XIII  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  A  ON  THE  POPULAR  EXCERPTS 
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Factors  V,  VI,  and  VIII  this  inability  to  assign  a  name  was  caused 
by  an  insufficient  number  of  scales  loadings  at  0.5  or  greater. 
Lowering  the  acceptance  level  to  loadings  in  the  0.4  to  0.5  bracket 
did  not  provide  a  remedy  for  this  problem.  For  Factor  VII,  this 
inability  to  label  the  factor  was  caused  by  failure  on  the  part 
of  this  researcher  to  discern  a  common  theme  for  the  three  scales 
which  loaded  above  0.5.  Since  there  were  no  scales  loading  between 
0.4  and  0.5,  further  clarification  of  the  nature  of  Factor  VII  was 
not  available.  These  four  unidentiable  factors  encompassed  over 
one-third  of  the  total  variance  presumably  accounted  for  by  the 

solution.  Hence,  while  the  solution  for  the  popular  excerpts 

l 

accounted  for  more  of  the  total  variance  than  the  solution  for  the 
classical  excerpts,  it  did  not  provide  a  fuller  explanation  of 
the  listeners'  responses  to  this  type  of  music. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XIII,  the  first  factor  isolated 
for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  combined  three 
elements  --  mood,  color,  and  tempo.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that 
the  mood  of  a  selection  brought  to  mind  certain  colors.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  these  listeners  displayed  the  same  tendency  when 
listening  to  the  classical  excerpts.  (See  Factor  III,  Table  XII.) 
Tempo  seemed  to  function  as  a  sign  of  activity.  Its  occurrence 
in  conjunction  with  Mood  seems  to  indicate  that  the  speed  of  the 
selection  exerted  some  influence  upon  the  mood  these  listeners 
assigned  to  the  excerpts.  Those  excerpts  which  were  judged  fast 
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and  vibrant  also  tended  to  be  viewed  by  these  listeners  as  happy 
and  humorous.  This  second  trend  was  not  manifest  in  this  listening 
group's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts.  For  purposes  of  re¬ 
ference,  Factor  I  was  labelled  (Hood  -  Color  -  Activity.  It  showed 
a  fairly  high  degree  of  correspondence  with  the'third  factor 
isolated  in  these  listeners'  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

( See  T able  XI V ) . 

Evaluation  was  the  second  factor  isolated  for  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  Of  the  six  factor  analyses 
required  for  Hypothesis  II,  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
Evaluation's  position  was  shifted  from  that  of  the  first  factor. 
However,  since  Evaluation  accounted  for  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
common  variance  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  variance,  its 
weight  in  the  group's  factor  structure  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  Factor  I,  the  (Hood  -  Color  -  Activity  dimension.  As  will 
be  seen  later,  only  in  one  other  analysis,  it  being  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  did  the  weights  of  the  first 
two  factors  to  be  isolated  approach  a  comparable  state  of  equality. 
(See  Table  XVII .  ) 

The  linkage  pattern  for  the  scales  loading  high  on 
Evaluation  was  unmelodic,  rational,  remote,  ugly,  and  bad.  From 
this  list,  it  seems  fair  to  conjecture  that  Group  A's  listeners 
tended  to  associate  ugliness  and  badness  in  popular  music  with 
a  lack  of  three  qualities  --  melody,  emotion,  and  intimacy. 
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FACTOR  IY1ATCH  FOR  GROUP  A'S  POPULAR  WITH  GROUP  A'S  CLASSICAL 
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Apparently,  the  presence  of  these  three  characteristics  would 
lead  them  to  designate  popular  music  as  both  beautiful  and  good. 
As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XIV/,  this  second  factor  was  fairly 
similar  to  the  Evaluation  factor  in  the  solution  for  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

The  third  factor  to  be  generated  in  this  factor  analysis 
was  Potency.  It  accounted  for  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance.  Examination  of  the  scales  having  high  loadings  on  this 
factor  revealed  that  the  music's  dynamic  level  appeared  to  be  an 
important  determinant  of  the  amount  of  strength  which  these 
listeners  found  in  the  popular  excerpts.  When  the  volume  was 
loud,  they  considered  the  music  to  be  strong  rather  than  weak, 
intense  rather  than  mild,  and  tense  rather  than  relaxed.  Mot 
only  dynamic  level  but  also  complexity  came  out  on  Group  A's 
Potency  factor  for  the  popular  excerpts.  If  this  type  of  music 
could  be  described  by  these  listeners  as  intense,  tense,  and 
strong,  they  tended  to  term  it  complex  rather  than  simple.  Thus, 
these  listeners  appeared  to  relate  the  music's  strength  with  its 
degree  of  complexity.  In  addition,  since  the  loud  -  soft  scale 
also  came  out  strongly  in  this  cluster,  they  also  tended  to 
relate  the  degree  of  complexity  with  the  dynamic  level.  For 
them,  loudness  perhaps  signified  complexity,  and  softness  simpli¬ 
city.  This  Potency  factor  failed  to  show  a  strong  relationship 
with  any  of  the  factors  isolated  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the 


. 
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classical  excerpts.  (See  Table  XII/.)  It  did  demonstrate  some 
affinity  with  both  the  fourth  and  fifth  factors  in  that  analysis. 
Both  of  these,  it  will  be  recalled,  did  involve  Potency. 

Imagery  emerged  as  a  factor  for  Group  A's  listeners  in 
both  their  responses  to  the  classical  and  the  popular  excerpts. 

In  the  former,  it  was  Factor  II;  in  the  latter,  Factor  IV.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Table  XIV  revealed  that  the  highest  entry  on  this  factor 
match  occurred  between  these  two  factors.  Group  A's  responses  to 
the  two  types  of  music  were  therefore  most  similar  with  respect 
to  imagery  considerations.  Although  imagery  was  apparently  sought 
for  both  types  of  music,  it  should  be  noted,  that  this  approach 
was  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  these  untrained  listeners  when 
listening  to  the  classical  excerpts.  This  statement  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  factor  in  each  analysis.  For  the 
classical  excerpts,  it  accounted  for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance;  for  the  popular  excerpts  it  accounted  for  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  common  variance. 

Group  B's  Responses  to  the  Classical  Excerpts.  Factor  ana¬ 
lyzing  Group  B's  responses  to  the  eight  classical  excerpts  produced 
a  seven  factor  solution.  (See  Table  XV.)  These  seven  factors  ac¬ 
counted  for  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Of  them, 
only  the  first  four  could  be  defined.  Due  to  the  paucity  of  scales 
loading  at  0.4  or  greater,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  were 


unidentifiable . 
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TABLE  XU  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  B  ON  THE  CLASSICAL  EXCERPTS 
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Evaluation,  the  first  factor  to  emerge  in  this  particular 
analysis,  accounted  for  tujenty-eight  per  cent,  that  is,  practically 
one-third,  of  the  common  variance.  The  eight  scales  which  loaded 
high  on  this  factor  were  linked  together  in  the  following  manner: 
beautiful,  melodic,  good,  rhythmic,  ordered,  pleasant,  intimate, 
valuable,  and  meaningful.  (See  Table  XV.)  In  view  of  this  link¬ 
age  pattern,  the  conjecture  that  Group  B's  ability  to  discern 
melodiousness,  rhythm,  order,  and  intimacy  in  the  classical  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  music  strongly  influenced  their  decisions  about  the 
music's  beauty,  goodness,  pleasantness,  value,  and  meaning  seems 
plausible.  Two  of  these  characteristics,  melodiousness  and 
intimacy,  also  influenced  Group  A's  judgments  about  the  beauty 
and  goodness  of  the  popular  excerpts.  (See  Factor  II,  Table 
XIII.)  Since  Group  B's  listeners  apparently  sought  two  more 
qualities,  rhythm  and  order,  they  may  be  regarded  as  more  de¬ 
manding  in  this  respect.  The  appearance  of  the  meaningful  - 
meaningless  dimension  on  this  factor  leads  to  some  rather 
interesting  speculation.  It  may,  for  example,  indicate  that 
the  qualities  noted  above  functioned  as  a  source  of  meaning  for 
these  listeners  when  they  were  presented  with  classical  music. 

If  so,  this  is  quite  a  contrast  to  Group  A's  dependence  upon 
imagery  to  provide  meaning. 

The  likeness  of  Group  B's  Evaluation  factor  with  Group 
A's  second  factor  on  the  popular  excerpts  can  be  seen  from 
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Table  XVI.  From  this  same  table  it  also  can  be  seen  that  Group  A's 
fifth  factor,  an  unidentified  one,  resembled  Group  B's  Evaluation 
factor  to  some  extent.  Hoiuever,  the  similarity  between  Group  B's 
Evaluation  factor  and  the  Evaluation  factor  located  in  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  was  greater  than  the  factorial 
similarity  in  either  of  the  previous  two  examples.  (See  Table  XLIX, 
Appendix  D . ) 

Factor  II  was  defined  by  the  scales  vibrant  -  still,  loud  - 
soft,  large  -  small,  intense  -  mild,  active  -  passive,  and  fast  - 
slow.  In  addition,  the  scale  simple  -  complex  loaded  slightly 
below  0.5.  This  factor  resembled  Factor  IV  in  Group  A's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts.  (See  Table  XII.)  Both  involved  scales 
centering  on  four  elements:  the  music's  activity,  the  music's 
potency,  the  music's  volume,  and  the  music's  complexity.  Group 
B's  listeners,  as  did  those  in  Group  A,  seemed  to  interrelate  all 
four  of  these  aspects.  Hence,  once  again,  activity,  particularly 
as  indicated  by  the  music's  tempo,  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  inten¬ 
sity  or  potency;  loudness  a  sign  of  potency;  and  activity  and 
potency  a  sign  of  complexity.  The  factor  match  between  these  two 
groups  provided  further  evidence  of  the  similarity  between  these 
two  factors.  (See  Table  XLIX,  Appendix  D.)  In  addition,  it  also 
indicated  that  Group  A's  fifth  factor  tended  to  fit  with  Group  B's 
second.  This  second  factor,  Activity  -  Potency  -  Complexity,  ac¬ 
counted  for  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance.  Its  weight 
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was  therefore  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  first  factor,  Evalua¬ 
tion  . 

Compared  with  Factor  II,  the  third  factor  to  be  isolated 
in  the  factor  analysis  of  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts  accounted  for  just  slightly  less,  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  common  variance.  This  was  a  (Ylood  -  Color  factor.  Its  simi¬ 
larity  to  Group  A's  third  factor  for  the  same  type  of  music  is 
obvious.  (See  Factor  III,  Table  XII.)  Hence  the  high  degree  of 
correspondence  indicated  in  the  factor  match  between  these  two 
groups  was  not  surprising.  (See  Table  XLIX,  Appendix  D.)  That 
this  third  factor  was  also  highly  similar  to  the  first  Factor  which 
emerged  for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  can  be  seen 
from  Table  XU I.  The  difference  between  the  two  seemed  to  be  that 
in  Group  A  tempo  was  a  part  of  this  factor,  whereas  in  Group  B 
it  was  not. 

Of  the  four  factors  for  which  identification  was  attempted, 
the  most  ambiguous  was  Factor  IV.  Three  scales  had  high  loadings 
on  this  factor.  They  were  unique  -  commonplace,  emotional  - 
rational,  and  imaginative  -  unimaginative.  All  three  may  perhaps 
be  construed  as  providing  a  comment  on  the  calibre  of  the  writing 
in  the  classical  musical  selections  presented  to  these  listeners. 

If  so,  the  factor  might  be  designated  as  a  judgment  on  the  com¬ 
poser's  skill  or  craftsmanship.  The  linkage  pattern  among  the 
terms  involved  was  commonplace,  rational,  and  unimaginative. 
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Perhaps  this  indicates  a  tendency  to  view  writing  considered  to 
be  commonplace  as  also  being  rational  and  unimaginative .  Rotation 
of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  to  obtain  the 
closest  possible  fit  with  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts  did  not  disclose  a  similar  factor  in  Group  A's  responses. 
(See  Table  XVI.)  Nor  did  the  comparison  of  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  with  Group  A's  responses  to  the  same 
type  of  music  illuminate  a  close  fit  for  this  fourth  factor. 

(See  Table  XLIX,  Appendix  D.)  This  listening  approach,  then, 
was,  at  this  point  in  the  analyses,  one  utilized  by  only  the 
Group  B  listeners. 

Group  B's  Responses  to  the  Popular  Excerpts.  Factoring 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  six  popular  excerpts  resulted  in  the 
isolation  of  six  factors.  (See  Table  XVII.)  They  accounted  for 
fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Of  these  six  factors, 
only  four  could  be  labelled.  Ambiguity  created  by  a  limited 
number  of  scales  loading  at  or  above  0.4  was  the  reason  for  the 
hesitancy  to  label  Factors  V  and  VI.  Together,  these  two  unnamed 
factors  involved  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Hence, 
in  actual  fact,  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  variance 
was  explained  in  this  analysis. 

As  in  the  factor  analyses  for  both  Group  A  and  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts,  the  first  factor  to  be 
isolated  in  this  analysis  was  Evaluation.  High  correspondence 
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TABLE  XVI I  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROOP  B  ON  THE  POPULAR  EXCERPTS 
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was  found  between  it  and  the  Evaluation  factors  isolated  in  the 
analyses  just  named.  (See  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX.)  In  all  three 
cases,  the  listeners  seemed  to  be  strongly  aware  of  the  melodic 
element:  melody  constituted  a  prime  consideration  in  these 

listeners'  judgments  of  the  music's  beauty,  goodness,  and  value. 

The  order  which  was  sought  by  both  groups  when  listening  to  the 
classical  excerpts  was  apparently  not  a  paramount  consideration 
for  Group  B  when  listening  to  the  popular  excerpts.  UJhy  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  Perhaps  the  order  in  this  type  of  music 
was  so  obvious  to  them  that  it  failed  to  deserve  mention.  Both 
the  intimacy  and  sincerity  dimensions  came  out  on  this  factor  in 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  Bad,  ugly,  worth¬ 
less  popular  music  was  described  as  remote  and  insincere.  Intimacy 
was  also  considered  a  desirable  characteristic  in  classical  music 
by  these  same  listeners. 

This  Evaluation  factor  located  in  Group  B's  responses  to 
the  popular  excerpts  also  demonstrated  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
relationship  with  factors  II  and  V  in  Group  fl's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts.  (See  Table  LII,  Appendix  E.)  In  that  analy¬ 
sis,  factor  II  was  Evaluation;  Factor  V  was  an  unlabelled  factor. 

In  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts,  Activity 
and  Potency  were  combined  in  Factor  II.  (See  Table  XV.)  This  was 
also  true  of  the  same  group's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 
(See  Factor  II,  Table  XVII.)  In  addition,  this  second  factor  had 
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a  third  component,  Mood.  All  three  components  of  Factor  II  in 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  had,  of  course,  been 
located  in  the  other  analyses.  This  was,  however,  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  the  six  factor  analyses  for  Hypothesis  II  in  which  this 
particular  combination  was  found.  In  three  of  the  other  five 
analyses,  Mood  was  found  in  conjunction  with  Color.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  two  analyses,  it  combined  with  Activity  and  Color. 

Group  B's  relating  of  Mood  to  both  Activity  and  Potency  perhaps 
indicates  that  as  these  subjects  listened  to  the  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts  they  associated  active,  potent  music  with  specific  moods. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  activity  and  potency  they  believe  the 
music  possessed,  the  lighter  and  happier  the  mood  they  attributed 
to  it.  As  in  all  six  of  the  analyses  for  Hypothesis  II,  tempo 
seemed  to  be  an  important  indicator  of  activity,  and  loudness  of 
potency . 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  Mood  dimension,  Group  B's  second 
factor  showed  very  high  correspondence  with  factors  located  in  two 
analyses  discussed  earlier  in  connection  with  Hypothesis  II.  They 
were  Factor  IV  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts, 
and  Factor  II  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

(See  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX.)  The  similarity  displayed  in  the  first 
instance  named  was  the  second  highest  found  in  any  of  the  factor 
matches  for  Hypothesis  II.  Group  B's  Activity  -  Potency  -  Mood 
factor  also  demonstrated  some  relationship  with  three  factors, 
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I,  III,  and  VII,  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 
(See  Table  LII,  Appendix  E.)  These  relationships  were  not  as 
strong  as  when  responses  to  different  types  of  music  were  compared. 

Factor  II  accounted  for  one-quarter  of  the  common  variance. 
Since  Factor  I  accounted  for  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance,  the  weights  of  these  two  factors  were  nearly  equal. 

UJith  them  approximately  one-half  of  the  common  variance  could  be 
explained . 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  was  accounted  for 
by  the  third  factor  to  be  isolated  when  Group  El's  responses  to 
the  popular  excerpts  were  factored.  This  factor  was  Imagery.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  factor  was  that  non-descrip tive ,  un¬ 
imaginative,  colorless,  and  non-pictorial  writing  was  associated 
with  the  state  of  being  commonplace.  Uniqueness  in  these  popular 
excerpts  was  therefore  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  imagery 
discernable  in  this  music  by  these  listeners. 

Imagery  was  not  isolated  as  a  factor  in  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts.  Rotation  of  this  latter  factor  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  point  providing  the  closest  possible  fit  with  this 
group's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  indicated  there  was  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  similarity  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
factors  in  the  classical  excerpts'  solution  and  the  third  factor 
in  the  popular  excerpts'  solution.  (See  Table  XIX.)  The  corres¬ 
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for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  was  also  quite 
strong.  (See  Table  XV/ 1 1 1 . ) 

These  three  factors,  Evaluation,  Activity  -  Potency  -  Flood, 
and  Imagery,  were  the  major  ones  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts.  They  left  unexplained  only  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  common  variance.  This  thirty  per  cent  was  shared  by  Factors 
IV,  1/ ,  and  l/I ,  the  figures  being  twelve,  ten, and  eight  per  cent 
respectively.  As  mentioned  earlier,  of  these  three  remaining 
factors,  only  one,  Factor  II/,  could  be  identified.  It  was  Color. 
This  element  was  located  in  the  responses  of  all  three  groups  of 
listeners  to  both  types  of  music.  However,  only  in  this  analysis 
did  it  emerge  as  a  separate  factor.  In  the  other  five,  it  was 
invariably  linked  to  some  other  concept,  the  most  common  one  being 
Flood.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  three  factor  matches  comparing  the 
various  group's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  with  Group 
B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  this  Color  factor  demon¬ 
strated  in  each  case  some  affinity  with  the  lYlood  -  Color  factor 
located  in  these  other  three  analyses.  (See  Tables  XV/ 1 1 1 ,  XIX, 
and  XX.)  Its  affinity  with  Group  C's  lYlood  -  Color  factor  was 
particularly  high.  (See  Table  XX.) 

This  emergence  of  a  Color  factor  in  the  responses  of  Group 
B  to  the  popular  excerpts  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  these 
listeners  engaged  in  "colored  hearing."  That  is,  it  cannot  be 
concluded  that  the  primary  sensation  of  tone  directly  and 
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TABLE  XX 

FACTOR  MATCH  FOR  GROUP  B'S  POPULAR  WITH  GROUP  C'S  CLASSICAL 


F  actors 

I 

Group  C  -  Classical 

II  III  IV 

V 

I 

.91  83 

.3163 

.1320 

-.0762 

.1  830 

II 

- .2103 

-  .3275 

.6697 

.6297 

.0593 

III 

.3358 

-  .3480 

-.5081 

.0285 

.7121 

IV 

.2223 

.9261 

.1774 

.2466 

-.0255 

V 

-.1138 

-.4368 

- .0827 

-.8426 

.281  8 

VI 

.0147 

.3828 

.8818 

.2721 

- .0396 

. 

' 
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immediately  aroused  in  these  listeners  a  sensation  of  color, 
Instead,  it  may  simply  mean  that  as  these  subjects  listened 
to  the  popular  excerpts  they  made  a  conscious  search  for  color. 
Comments  made  before  and  after  the  testing  sessions  lend  plau¬ 
sibility  to  a  second  interpretation.  lYlany  subjects  apparently 
found  the  inclusion  of  the  specific  color  scales  on  the  semantic 
differential  startling.  A  number  questioned  how  such  scales 
could  be  used  to  describe  one's  response  to  music.  Being  in  a 
testing  situation  and  thus  confused  may  have  encouraged  some  of 
the  subjects  to  group  these  scales  together.  Hence,  this  color 
factor's  emergence  could  have  been  a  matter  of  chance.  If  it 
was,  it  is  interesting  that  such  an  approach  was  adopted  by  a 
particular  group  of  listeners  for  a  particular  type  of  music. 

Group  C's  Responses  to  the  Classical  Excerpts.  The  five 
factors  generated  by  factoring  Group  C's  responses  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  excerpts  accounted  for  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  (See  Table  XXI.)  This  figure  was  the  lowest  obtained 
for  any  of  the  three  groups  for  either  type  of  music.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  one  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  semantic  dif¬ 
ferential  test  was  least  effective  when  measuring  the  responses 
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of  the  musically  ujell-trained  subjects  to  the  classical  excerpts. 
Because  of  certain  other  facts,  such  a  conclusion  is  unjustifiable. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  four  analyses  discussed 
prior  to  this  one,  the  nature  of  some  of  the  factors  was  too  vague 
to  permit  labelling  them.  As  will  be  seen,  this  was  also  true  in 
the  next  analysis,  that  is,  the  analysis  of  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  popular  excerpts.  Hence,  the  amount  of  information  these 
five  solutions  provided  about  their  respective  listeners'  responses 
was  not  as  great  as  would  be  anticipated  from  simply  quoting  the 
figures  for  the  proportion  of  the  total  variance  accounted  for  by 
the  solutions.  In  the  analysis  now  under  under  discussion,  this 
problem  of  indefinite  and  therefore  undefinable  factors  did  not 
occur.  This  was  the  only  analysis  in  which  factors  offering  little 
in  the  way  of  clarification  of  the  responses  of  the  listeners  in¬ 
volved  did  not  emerge.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  the  solution 
for  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  can  be  said  to 
have  provided  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  variation  present  in 
these  listeners'  responses  than  any  of  the  other  solutions. 

Evaluation,  the  first  factor  isolated  for  Group  C's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  classical  excerpts,  accounted  for  sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  total  variance  and  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance.  The  weights  of  Factors  II,  III,  II/,  and  1 /  in  terms  of 
the  common  variance  were  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  and 
fifteen  per  cent  respectively.  These  statistics  make  two  facts 
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apparent.  First,  four  of  the  five  factors  isolated  were  of 
approximately  equivalent  importance.  Second,  Evaluation  played 
a  dominant  role  in  these  listeners'  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts.  None  of  the  analyses  thus  far  discussed  for  Hypothesis 
II  generated  an  Evaluation  factor  carrying  such  a  heavy  weight. 

The  closest  rival  occurred  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts , 

Using  the  weights  obtained  for  the  Evaluation  factors  in 
the  subjects'  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts,  the  groups 
listed  in  descending  order  of  this  factor's  importance  were  Group 
C,  Group  B,  and  Group  A.  Going  back  to  the  three  analyses  in 
which  a  group's  responses  to  all  fourteen  excerpts  were  factored, 
this  same  procedure  resulted  in  a  line-up  headed  by  Group  B.  In 
these  same  analyses,  the  Evaluation  factor  was  of  equal  weight  in 
Groups  A  and  C.  Thus,  refactoring  the  listeners'  responses  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  type  of  music  heard  disclosed  a  rather  different 
picture  of  Evaluation's  role  in  the  responses  of  the  subjects. 
Limiting,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  to  the  analyses  involving 
classical  music,  one  finds  that  Group  C,  rather  than  Group  B, 
approached  this  type  of  music  most  critically.  lYloreover,  Group  A 
was,  in  this  respect,  least  like  Group  C.  Turning  to  the  factor 
matches  for  these  three  analyses,  high  factorial  similarity  was 
demonstrated  between  the  first  factors  in  each  match.  (See  Tables 
XLIX,  L,  LI,  Appendix  D.)  It  was  greatest  for  the  Evaluation 
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factors  in  Groups  A  and  B.  Although  all  of  these  trends  had  been 
anticipated  at  the  outset  of  the  study,  none  had  come  out  in  the 
analyses  for  the  first  Hypothesis.  Their  failure  to  do  so  is  per¬ 
haps  an  indication  that  combining  the  two  rather  sharply  contrasted 
types  of  music  obscured  these  trends  in  the  listeners'  factor 
s  tructures . 

Comparison  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts 
with  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  disclosed  their 
Evaluation  factors  were  fairly  similar.  (See  Table  XXII.)  In 
addition,  relatively  high  fits  between  Group  A's  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  factors,  all  factors  that  were  too  vaguely  defined  to 
permit  assigning  them  a  label,  and  Group  C's  Evaluation  factor 
were  found.  A  one  to  one  type  of  fit  was  therefore  not  available 
in  this  factor  match.  It  was  when  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  were  compared  with  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts.  (See  Table  XX.)  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
Evaluation  dimension,  Group  B's  responses  approximated  Group  C's 
more  closely  than  did  Group  A's. 

(Ylood  -  Color  was  the  second  factor  isolated  for  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts.  Such  a  factor  was  also 
located  in  the  responses  of  the  other  two  groups  of  listeners  to 
the  same  type  of  music.  The  correspondence  between  these  factors 
was  high.  (See  Tables  XLIX,  L,  and  LI,  Appendix  D.)  A  highly 
similar  factor  was  also  located  in  both  Group  A's  responses  and 
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TABLE  XXII 

FACTOR  (YIATCH  FOR  GROUP  A'S  POPULAR  UJITH  GROUP  C'S  CLASSICAL 


F  actors 

I 

Group  C 
II 

-  Classical 

III  11/ 

V 

I 

- .2076 

- .9550 

.1057 

-  .1805 

.0326 

II 

.8424 

.0737 

.3207 

-.1691 

.391  7 

III 

- .0042 

.4018 

.5704 

.7143 

-  .0539 

IV/ 

.1519 

-.2642 

-  .2491 

- .3031 

.8679 

v 

.9466 

.2263 

-.2284 

.0122 

.0213 

VI 

-  .4209 

.2415 

.7240 

-.4880 

.0465 

VII 

-  .8087 

.0547 

.2392 

.4810 

-  .2334 

VIII 

.7144 

.2530 

.2670 

-  .5887 

-  .0882 

. 
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in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  (See  Tables  XXII 
and  XX,)  In  the  former  case,  this  mas  the  (Ylood  -  Color  -  Activity 
factor;  in  the  latter,  it  mas  the  Color  factor.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  tables  involved,  Group  A's  responses  approximated  Group 
C's  just  slightly  more  closely  than  did  Group  B's. 

The  third  factor  to  be  generated  mhen  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  mere  factored  mas,  like  the  second,  one 
in  mhich  tmo  concepts  mere  combined.  They  mere  Complexity  and 
Activity.  Their  association  mould  seem  to  imply  that  the  degree 
of  complexity  accorded  to  classical  music  by  Group  C's  listeners 
mas  largely  determined  by  three  elements:  the  amount  of  variation 
in  the  music,  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  music,  and  the  amount 
of  order  in  the  music.  Once  again  tempo  mas  viemed  as  an  important 
indication  of  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  music.  Gf  the  six 
factor  analyses  required  for  Hypothesis  II,  this  marked  the  only 
occurrence  of  a  Complexity  -  Activity  factor.  The  fact  that  none 
of  the  three  factor  matches  involving  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts  rendered  a  clear  cut  comparable  factor  mas 
therefore  expected.  (See  Tables  XX,  XXII  and  XXIII.)  Here  then 
is  an  example  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts 
departing  from  both  Groups  A  and  B's  responses  to  the  popular 
music . 

Potency  mas  the  fourth  factor  located  in  this  particular 
analysis.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XX,  it  mas  somemhat  similar 
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TABLE  XXIII 


FACTOR 

(HATCH  FOR 

GROUP  C'S 

POPULAR 

UJITH  GROUP 

C'S  CLASSICAL 

Group  C  -  Classical 

F  actors 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

.9583 

.1052 

-.0673 

-.1100 

.2325 

II 

-.2053 

-  .9350 

.1987 

-  .2084 

.0273 

III 

-  .0349 

.3963 

.4491 

.7931 

.1054 

Group  C 
Popular 

II / 

.0646 

-  .0759 

-  .1093 

-.1125 

.9826 

V 

.0610 

.2453 

.7528 

-.4146 

.4443 

VI 

-  .4253 

-  .3284 

- .8417 

.0479 

.0226 

VII 

- .5054 

- .2825 

- .5366 

-  .0354 

.6128 
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to  the  second  factor  generated  when  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  were  factored,,  It  demonstrated  even  greater 
similarity  with  Group  B's  unlabelled  fifth  factor.  Neither  did 
the  comparison  with  Group  fl's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts 
produce  a  clear  cut  match.  (See  Table  XXII.)  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  failure  to  find  high  factorial  similarity  in  the  compari¬ 
sons  just  discussed  was  that  Group  C's  Potency  factor  was  only 
concerned  with  this  concept.  In  both  of  the  other  groups,  Potency 
was  found  in  conjunction  with  other  concepts.  The  comparisons 
of  the  responses  of  the  three  listening  groups  to  the  classical 
excerpts  revealed  some  factorial  similarity  between  Group  C's 
Potency  factor  and  Group  A's  fifth  factor,  also  Potency.  (See 
Table  L,  Appendix  D.) 

Though  perhaps  not  as  clearly  defined  as  the  previous  four 
factors,  there  was,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  sufficient  grounds 
for  labelling  the  fifth  factor  Imagery.  Its  factorial  similarity 
with  the  Imagery  factor  located  for  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  was  quite  high.  (See  Table  XXII.)  Some  correspon¬ 
dence  was  also  found  between  the  Imagery  factor  in  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  and  that  in  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts.  (See  Table  XX.)  This  was  not  as  high 
as  that  found  in  the  match  in  Table  XXII.  Turning  to  the  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  three  groups  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts, 
fairly  high  factorial  similarity  was  found  between  the  Imagery 
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factors  in  Groups  A  and  C.  (See  Table  L,  Appendix  D.)  An  Imagery 
factor  was  not  located  in  Group  B  for  this  type  of  music.  However, 
the  fourth  factor  in  Group  B  was  fairly  similar  to  the  Imagery 
factor  in  Group  C.  (See  Table  LI,  Appendix  D.) 

Group  C's  Responses  to  the  Popular  Excerpts.  The  solution 
for  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  contained  seven 
factors.  (See  Table  XXIV/,)  For  three  of  these,  Factors  V/,  VI, 
and  VII,  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  a  name.  All  three  lacked 
sufficient  definition  to  make  labelling  them  possible.  These 
three  factors  involved  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  variance. 
Thus,  while  the  solution  accounted  for  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  variance,  the  largest  amount  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
solution  in  Hypothesis  II 's  analyses,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thirteen  per  cent  of  this  could  not  be  explained. 

As  in  every  analysis  except  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts,  the  first  factor  generated  in  this  sixth  anal¬ 
ysis  was  Evaluation.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXIII,  this  factor 
was  very  similar  to  the  Evaluation  factor  located  in  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts.  In  fact,  all  but  one  of  the 
nine  scales  that  came  out  on  Evaluation  in  the  latter  case  also 
came  out  on  the  Evaluative  factor  in  the  analysis  of  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts.  This  one  scale  was  rhythmic  -  unrhythmic.  Thus,  whether 
listening  to  the  classical  or  the  popular  excerpts,  the  listeners' 
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TABLE  XXIV/  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  C  ON  THE  POPULAR  EXCERPTS 
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judgments  of  the  music's  beauty,  worth,  value,  and  pleasantness 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  following  characteristics:  sin¬ 
cerity,  melodiousness,  and  imaginativeness.  Their  judgments  of 
the  popular  excerpts  were  also  influenced  by  the  strength  and 
intimacy  discernable  in  it.  In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  popular  music's  uniqueness  was  also  considered  in  the  light  of 
these  same  characteristics.  The  unique  -  commonplace  scale  did 
not  come  out  strongly  on  any  factor  in  the  analysis  of  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

lilhile  the  first  factor  to  emerge  in  the  analysis  of  Group 
C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  was  factorially  very  similar 
to  the  first  factor  in  Table  XXI,  this  factor  did  not  play  quite 
such  a  dominant  role  for  the  popular  excerpts  as  it  did  for  the 
classical  excerpts.  In  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts,  Evaluation  accounted  for  thirty  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance.  The  second  factor  in  this  same  analysis  accounted  for 
twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  common  variance.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  first  factor  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts 
accounted  for  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  common  variance,  and  the 
second  for  nineteen  per  cent. 

The  factor  match  between  Group  B's  responses  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  excerpts  and  Group  C's  to  the  popular  excerpts  indicated 
some  correspondence  between  the  first  factor  in  each  group.  (See 
Table  XXU.)  It  was  not  as  high  as  that  found  in  Table  XXIII,  the 
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FACTOR  WATCH  FOR  GROUP  B'S  CLASSICAL  WITH  GROUP  C'S  POPULAR 
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comparison  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the  two  types  of  music,  or 
in  Table  XXl/I,  the  comparison  of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  excerpts  with  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 
Those  factor  matches  which  involved  only  the  popular  excerpts  and 
Proup  C's  responses  also  brought  out  that  factorial  similarity 
existed  among  the  Evaluation  factors  in  these  analyses.  (See 
Tables  L 1 1 1  and  LIU,  Appendix  E.)  This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  Evaluation  factors  in  Group  B  and  C's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts.  (See  Table  LIU,  Appendix  E.) 

Factor  II  in  this  analysis  was  defined  by  the  scales  happy 
-  sad,  yellow  -.blue,  humorous  -  serious,  fast  -  slow,  bright  - 
dark,  white  -  black,  active  -  passive,  and  vibrant  -  still.  With 
the  exception  of  the  second  last  scale,  active  -  passive,  all  of 
these  had  previously  loaded  on  F actor  I ,  the  lYlood  -  Color  -  Activity 
factor,  of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  high  entry,  0.9958,  in  Table  L 1 1 1  of  Appendix  E  was 
therefore  not  surprising.  The  correspondence  between  these  two 
factors  was  in  fact  the  greatest  found  in  any  of  the  nine  required 
or  the  six  additional  factor  matches  done  for  Hypothesis  II. 

This  factor's  correspondence  with  Factor  II  of  these  same 
listeners'  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  was  also  high. 

(See  Table  XXIII.)  Some  similarity  was  also  found  between  this 
second  factor  and  Factor  III  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXU.)  This  correspondence,  however, 
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was  less  than  that  in  the  case  just  cited.  It  was  also  less  than 
that  between  the  second  factors  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  and  Group  fl's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 
(See  Table  X X W I .  )  Thus,  with  regard  to  this  factor,  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  definitely  approximated  much 
more  closely  Group  fl's  to  both  types  of  music  than  any  other 
groups . 

Group  C's  third  factor  in  the  analysis  of  their  responses 
to  the  popular  excerpts  can  be  described  as  a  Potency  one  in 
which  there  was  a  tendency  for  Activity  to  come  out.  This  marked 
Activity's  second  emergence  in  this  particular  analysis.  That  it 
came  out  on  this  factor  can  probably  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
popular  music  which  for  them,  was  active  would  more  likely  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  strong  than  weak.  Loudness  was,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
five  previous  analyses,  an  important  indicator  of  the  music's 
strength.  This  third  factor  showed  its  greatest  degree  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Factor  II  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical 
music.  (See  Table  XXV/.)  It  also  demonstrated  some  similitude 
with  Factor  II  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 

(See  Table  LIl/,  Appendix  E.) 

Imagery,  Factor  IV  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts,  accounted  for  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 
Its  weight  in  the  factor  structure  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  was  therefore  slightly  less  than  Factor  Ill's. 
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The  latter  accounted  for  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

This  fourth  factor  was  one  which  corresponded  to  a  rather  high 
degree  with  factors  which  emerged  in  four  of  the  six  analyses  done 
for  Hypothesis  II.  It  demonstrated  its  greatest  factorial  similarity 
with  Factor  V  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

(See  Table  XXIII.)  The  next  greatest  degree  of  similarity  was  with 
the  second  factor  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 
(See  Table  XXVI.)  Factor  IV  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts  and  Factor  III  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  same  excerpts 
provided  the  next  two  instances  of  fairly  high  factorial  similarity. 
(See  Tables  till  and  LIV,  Appendix  E.) 

Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  second  section  of  Chapter  IV  was  to 
determine  if  individuals  with  a  given  musical  background  listened 
to  classical  music  differently  than  they  listened  to  popular  music. 
Due  to  the  unexpected  results  of  the  analyses  for  Hypothesis  I, 
two  investigations  not  directly  concerned  with  testing  Hypothesis 
II  were  undertaken.  These  two  investigations  involved  comparing 
the  three  groups  of  listeners'  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts 
and  to  the  popular  excerpts.  They  provided  a  second  look  at  the 
relationship  between  the  musical  background  of  the  subjects  and 
their  responses  to  the  music.  The  findings  of  these  two  additional 
investigations  have  been  summarized  in  the  next  three  paragraphs. 
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Following  this,  the  results  obtained  when  Hypothesis  II  was  tested 
have  been  summarized. 

When  each  group's  responses  to  the  same  type  of  music  were 
compared,  it  was  found  that  the  responses  of  the  groups  most  dis¬ 
similar  with  regard  to  musical  background  approximated  each  other 
most  closely.  This  generalization  could  be  made  for  the  responses 
to  both  the  classical  excerpts  and  the  popular  excerpts.  It  was 
particularly  true  of  the  subjects'  responses  to  the  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts.  For  these  responses,  the  least  resemblance  occurred 
between  Groups  A  and  B.  While  Group  B's  responses  demonstrated 
some  affinity  to  Group  C's,  this  did  not  match  the  strong  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Group  A  and  Group  C's  responses. 

For  the  classical  excerpts,  the  correspondence  between 
Groups  A  and  C's  responses  was  not  so  striking  as  it  was  when 
their  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  were  compared.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  the  similarity  found  between  the  responses  of 
Groups  A  and  B.  Three  of  the  most  important  factors  in  Group 
A's  responses,  Factors  I,  III,  and  IV,  were  very  similar  to  the 
first  three  factors  isolated  in  the  analysis  of  Group  B's  re¬ 
sponses.  However,  since  for  every  factor  isolated  in  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  there  was  a  highly  similar 
factor  isolated  in  Group  A's  responses,  it  could  still  be  said 
that  the  best  match  occurred  between  the  responses  for  Groups 


A  and  C. 
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Thus  far  in  the  study,  three  methods  have  been  used  to 
examine  the  responses  the  three  groups  of  listeners  made  to  the 
music  on  the  test.  In  the  first  method,  the  one  used  to  test 
Hypothesis  I,  each  group's  responses  to  all  of  the  excerpts  on 
the  test  mere  factor  analyzed.  The  three  factor  structures  which 
resulted  from  this  step  were  then  compared.  In  the  second  method, 
the  one  used  to  make  the  two  investigations  not  directly  concerned 
with  testing  a  hypothesis,  each  group's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts  and  to  the  popular  excerpts  on  the  test  were  separately 
factor  analyzed.  The  factor  structures  for  a  given  type  of  music 
were  then  compared.  Of  these  two  approaches,  the  second  was  more 
fruitful.  It  brought  to  light  information  lost  when  the  first 
method  was  used.  For  example,  when  the  first  method  was  employed, 
it  was  found  that  Groups  A  and  C's  responses  were  very  similar. 
However,  when  the  second  method  was  employed,  it  was  found  that 
the  similarity  between  Groups  A  and  C's  responses  seemed  more 
striking  for  the  popular  excerpts  than  for  the  classical  excerpts. 
Another  illustration  of  losing  information  when  the  type  of  music 
was  not  considered  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Evaluation  factor. 
From  the  results  of  the  analyses  employing  the  first  method,  it 
could  be  said  that  all  the  subjects  used  an  evaluative  approach 
when  listening  to  the  music.  This  statement  could  also  be  made 
for  the  results  of  the  analyses  employing  the  second  method.  How¬ 
ever,  it  could  also  be  said  that  the  members  in  all  three  groups 
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were  slightly  more  critical  when  listening  to  the  classical  ex¬ 
cerpts  than  when  listening  to  the  popular  excerpts.  This  trend 
became  less  pronounced  as  the  subjects'  musical  backgrounds  in¬ 
creased  . 

To  test  Hypothesis  II,  a  third  method  of  analyzing  the 
data  was  used.  It  involved  separately  factor  analyzing  each 
group's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  the  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts.  Each  group's  factor  structure  for  the  classical  excerpts 
was  then  compared  with  each  group's  factor  structure  for  the 
popular  excerpts.  These  analyses  revealed  both  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  three  groups  of  listeners 
responded  to  the  classical  and  to  the  popular  excerpts.  These 
similarities  and  differences  have  been  summarized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion.  In  this  summary,  references  are  made  to  Table 
XXVII.  Given  in  this  table  is  the  name  and  the  weight  of  each 
factor  isolated  in  each  group's  factor  structure.  These  wei.ghts 
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THE  E ACTORS  ISOLATED  IN  EACH  EACTOR  ANALYSIS 
FOR  HYPOTHESIS  II 
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** 
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** 
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** 
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VIII 

** 

6 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Evaluation 
Used  to  indicate  factors  which  could  not  be  labelled 
+Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Imagery 

^Used  to  indicate  the  Complexity  component  in  a  factor 

x 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Mood  -  Color,  or  this  component 
in  a  factor 

y 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Potency,  or  this  component  in  a 
factor 

ZUsed  to  indicate  the  Activity  component  in  a  factor 

q 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Color 
^Used  to  indicate  the  Mood  component  in  a  factor 

Q 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  providing  a  comment  on  the 
composer's  skill  or  craftsmanship 
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Evaluation  was  isolated  as  a  factor  in  all  six  of  the  analy¬ 
ses.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  analysis  of  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  (Analysis  ii),  this  was  always 
the  first  factor  to  be  isolated.  Since  Evaluation's  weight  in  the 
exception  just  cited  was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  factor,  it  can 
be  said  that  all  of  the  subjects  tended  to  approach  all  of  the 
music  presented  to  them,  regardless  of  its  classical  or  popular 
nature,  in  a  rather  critical  frame  of  mind.  Many  of  the  scales 
loading  high  on  these  Evaluation  factors  were  the  same.  Hence, 
the  factorial  similarity  found  among  these  factors  was  high.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  Evaluation  factors  isolated  in  Group 
C's  responses  to  both  types  of  music.  The  factorial  similarity 
between  them  was  much  greater  than  that  between  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  and  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts  or  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  Group 
B's  Evaluation  factors  also  resembled  each  other  more  closely 
than  did  Evaluation  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts 
and  Evaluation  in  either  Groups  A  or  C's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts.  However,  the  Evaluation  factor  located  in  Group  A's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  classical  excerpts  corresponded  more  closely  to 
that  found  in  Group  B's  rather  than  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts. 

Evaluation's  weight  in  the  factor  structures  of  the  three 
groups  of  listeners  was  invariably  heavier  for  the  classical 
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excerpts  than  for  the  popular  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXVII.)  This 
may  indicate  that  the  subjects  all  tended  to  approach  listening  to 
classical  music  more  critically  than  they  did  listening  to  popular 
music.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  difference  in  this 
factor's  weight  for  a  group's  responses  to  classical  and  popular 
excerpts  was  not  large.  In  fact,  for  Group  C  it  was  a  matter  of 
one  per  cent. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXVII,  Evaluation's  weight  in 
each  group's  factor  structure  varied  considerably.  For  example, 
in  Group  A*s  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  its  weight  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  factor,  (Ylood  -  Color  -  Activity. 
(Analysis  ii)  In  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts, 
however,  there  was  a  difference  in  weight  between  Evaluation  and 
the  second  factor,  Imagery.  (Analysis  i)  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  in  the  example  just  quoted  this  difference  was  not 
great.  The  difference  in  weight  between  Evaluation  and  Factor  II 
was  even  less  for  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 
(Analysis  iv)  These  listeners  were  definitely  more  dependent 
upon  Evaluation  when  listening  to  the  classical  excerpts.  (Analy¬ 
sis  iii)  Evaluation's  weight  for  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts  was  considerably  more  than  the  second  factor's. 
(Analysis  v)  11/ hi  1  e  Evaluation  accounted  for  practically  one-third 
of  the  common  variance  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  ex¬ 
cerpts,  its  importance  here  was  somewhat  diminished  due  to  the 
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second  factor's  weight.  (Analysis  vi) 

Imagery  was  located  in  all  the  factor  structures  except 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts.  Its  weight  was 
greatest  in  the  analyses  for  Group  A  and  Group  C's  responses  to 
the  classical  excerpts.  (Analyses  i  and  v)  Once  again  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  two  types  of  music  displayed  the  greatest  factorial 
similarity  on  this  dimension.  The  similarity  between  the  Imagery 
factors  in  the  solutions  for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts  and  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  was 
almost  equal  to  that  displayed  in  the  first  example.  The  Imagery 
factors'  correspondence  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical 
excerpts  and  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  was  also 
very  high.  The  lowest  degree  of  correspondence  on  this  factor 
was  found  between  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  and 
Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts. 

In  three  of  the  analyses,  the  factor  Mood  -  Color  was 
located.  All  three  of  these  analyses  were  for  the  classical  ex¬ 
cerpts.  (Analyses  i,  iii,  and  v)  In  two  of  the  remaining  analy¬ 
ses,  Groups  A  and  C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts,  Mood  - 
Color  was  found  in  conjunction  with  Activity.  (Analysis  ii  and  vi) 
In  the  one  remaining  analysis,  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular 
excerpts,  Color  was  isolated  as  a  separate  factor.  (Analysis  iv) 
Despite  the  differences  in  the  components  of  the  factors  involved, 
similarities  among  them  existed.  This  was  particularly  true  for 
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three  matches.  Listed  in  a  decreasing  order  of  the  degree  of  these 
correspondences,  they  mere  as  follows:  the  lYlood  -  Color  factor  in 
Group  fl's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  the  Color  factor 
in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts;  the  lYlood  -  Color 
factor  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  the 
lYlood  -  Color  -  Activity  factor  in  the  same  group's  responses  to 
the  popular  excerpts;  and,  the  lYlood  -  Color  factor  in  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  the  lYlood  -  Color  -  Activity 
factor  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 

In  only  two  of  the  six  analyses  was  Potency  located  as  a 
separate  factor.  These  were  the  factor  structures  of  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  (Analysis  ii),  and  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  (Analysis  v).  The  degree  of 
correspondence  between  these  two  factors  was  not  found  to  be 
particularly  high.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Potency  failed  to 
come  out  in  the  other  four  factor  structures.  It  did.  However, 
in  these  instances  it  was  always  one  component  of  a  factor. 

The  composition  of  those  factors  in  which  Potency  was  a 
component  varied.  In  the  analysis  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  (Analysis  vi),  Potency  was  found  in  conjunction 
with  Activity.  In  Group  B's  factor  structure  for  the  popular 
selections  (Analysis  iv),  Potency  was  found  in  conjunction  with 
Activity  and  lYlood.  The  factor  match  between  Analyses  iv  and  vi 
disclosed  a  fairly  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  these 
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two  factors.  In  both  Groups  A  and  B's  factor  structures  for  the 
classical  excerpts  (Analyses  i  and  iii),  Potency  was  found  in 
conjunction  with  Activity  and  Complexity.  The  factorial  similarity 
between  these  two  was  also  fairly  high.  Even  greater  factorial 
similarity  was  found  between  the  factors  involving  Potency  in 
Group  B’s  responses  to  the  classical  and  popular  excerpts.  In 
none  of  the  three  factor  matches  in  which  Group  A's  responses  to 
the  popular  excerpts  were  compared  with  one  of  the  group's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  was  a  factor  very  similar  to  Group  A's 
Potency  one  found.  The  same  statement  cannot  be  made  about  Group 
C's  Potency  factor  in  Analysis  v.  Its  correspondence  with  the 
fifth  factor  in  Group  B's  factor  structure  for  the  popular  excerpts 
was  quite  high.  The  fifth  factor  was,  however,  one  too  vaguely 
defined  to  warrant  labelling. 

In  none  of  the  six  factor  analytic  solutions  for  Hypothesis 
II  was  Activity  generated  as  a  separate  factor.  The  composition 
of  those  factors  in  which  Activity  emerged  as  one  of  the  components 
varied.  As  is  obvious  from  the  previous  discussion  of  Potency, 
these  two  were  frequently  associated.  In  four  of  the  six  analyses, 
Activity  and  Potency  occurred  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 

(See  Analyses  i,  iii,  iv,  and  vi.)  In  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
popular  excerpts  it  combined  with  lYlood  and  Color.  (Analysis  ii.) 

In  Group  C's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  it  combined  with 
Complexity.  (Analysis  v.) 
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In  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  (Analysis 
iii),  there  emerged  a  factor  which  may  indicate  concern  on  the  part 
of  these  listeners  about  the  composer's  skill  or  craftsmanship. 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  this  factor  occurred.  Compari¬ 
son  of  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical  and  the  popular  excerpts 
revealed  that  this  fourth  factor  showed  a  rather  high  degree  of 
correspondence  with  the  third,  Imagery,  in  this  group's  responses 
to  the  popular  excerpts.  This  may  then  be  a  case  in  which  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  name  a  factor  not  clearly  defined. 

In  each  of  the  six  analyses  for  Hypothesis  II,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  variance  accounted  for  by  the  solution  was  over  fifty 
per  cent.  These  figures  were  in  general,  higher  than  those  for 
Hypothesis  I's  three  analyses.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
Analysis  v,  that  is,  the  analysis  of  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts,  the  problem  of  vague,  undefinable  factors  was 
encountered.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXVII,  these  unidentifiable 
factors  tended  to  substantially  decrease  the  explanable  proportion 
of  the  common  variance,  particularly  for  Analyses  ii  and  iii. 

Hence,  although  these  solutions  accounted  for  more  of  the  total 
variance,  they  did  not  provide  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  listeners' 
responses.  The  occurrence  of  these  unidentifiable  factors  would 
seem  to  be  an  indication  that  the  test  needs  refining. 

Examination  of  the  relationships  brought  out  by  the  factor 
matches  for  Hypothesis  II 's  six  factor  analytic  solutions 
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indicated  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Group  A's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  were 
very  similar  to  those  made  by  Group  B  to  the  popular 
excerpts.  The  correspondence  between  these  two  cate- 
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HYPOTHESIS  III 


The  degree  of  familiarity  with  musical  selections  is 
unrelated  to  the  semantic  factor  structure  of  an 
individual's  responses. 


[Ylethod 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  subjects'  responses  to  the 
fourteen  musical  excerpts  were  grouped  into  two  categories  — 
Familiar  Excerpts  and  Strange  Excerpts.  As  explained  in  Chapter 
III,  the  information  necessary  to  carry  out  this  step  was  obtained 
from  the  first  scale  on  the  semantic  differential  test.  In  order 
for  an  excerpt  to  be  placed  in  the  Familiar  Excerpts  category, 
either  the  first  or  second  spaces  of  the  five-point  familiar  - 
strange  scale  had  to  be  marked  by  the  listener.  If  the  answer 
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to  this  scale  was  instead  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  spaces, 
the  excerpt  was  placed  in  the  category  Strange  Excerpts.  Since 
each  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  subjects  listened  to  four¬ 
teen  excerpts,  there  was  a  total  of  1,904  excerpts  to  be  classified. 
Of  this  total,  1,096  were  considered  familiar  by  the  listeners  and 
808  strange.  Thus,  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  excerpts  presented 
to  the  subjects  were  regarded  by  them  as  very  familiar  or  familiar. 

A  separate  factor  analysis  was  done  on  the  responses  in 
each  category.  The  results  of  these  two. analyses  are  reported  in 
Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX.  Following  this,  the  factors  which  were 
generated  were  labelled.  The  name  given  a  factor  reflects  the 
unifying  theme  of  the  scales  loading  at  0.5  or  greater.  Because 
there  were  only  two  categories  for  the  subjects'  responses,  only 
one  factor  match  was  necessary.  In  doing  it,  the  strange  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  rotated  so  as  to  attain  the  best  possible  fit  with 
the  familiar  excerpts.  The  results  of  this  factor  match  can  be 
found  in  Table  XXX. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  Subjects'  Responses  to  the  Familiar  Excerpts.  When 
factored,  the  listeners'  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts 
generated  a  total  of  five  factors  which  together  accounted  for 
fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  (See  Table  XXVIII.) 

Of  these  five  factors,  one,  Factor  V,  was  not  labelled.  Too 
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TABLE  XXVIII  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  THE  FAMILIAR  EXCERPTS 
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few  scales  loaded  at  or  above  0.5  to  make  identifying  it  possible. 

Nine  scales  loaded  high  on  Factor  I:  good  -  bad,  beautiful 
-  ugly,  melodic  -  unmelodic,  sincere  -  insincere,  pleasant  - 
unpl  easant,  valuable  -  worthless,  intimate  -  remote,  meaningful  - 
meaningless,  and  ordered  -  chaotic.  Their  evaluative  nature  is 
apparent.  This  Evaluation  factor  accounted  for  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance  and  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  The  next  factor  which  emerged  in  this  solution  accounted 
for  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  variance.  The  next  factor  which  emerged  in 
this  solution  accounted  for  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Evaluation 
therefore  did  not  play  the  dominant  role  it  had  in  some  of  the 
earlier  analyses.  It  is,  however,  rather  interesting  that  the 
subjects  approached  these  familiar  excerpts  critically.  That 
they  were  familiar  apparently  did  not  deter  this  response.  Nor 
did  the  excerpts'  familiarity  seem  to  relegate  this  listening 
approach  to  one  of  little  importance  in  their  responses. 

Factor  II  in  the  solution  for  the  familiar  excerpts  com¬ 
bined  Potency,  Activity,  and  Complexity.  That  these  three  were 
all  components  of  the  same  factor  perhaps  indicated  that,  for  the 
familiar  excerpts,  one  functioned  as  a  sign  of  the  other.  For 
example,  those  which  were  potent  were  probably  also  viewed  as 
being  active  and  complex.  As  in  the  previous  analyses  for 
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Hypotheses  I  and  II,  the  music's  strength,  that  is,  potency, 
appeared  to  be  closely  related  to  the  dynamic  level,  and  its 
activity  to  the  tempo.  Thus  complexity  in  familiar  music  was 
signified  by  loud,  strong,  active  music. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  total  variance  were  accounted  for  by  Factor  III. 
This  was  a  Mood  -  Color  factor  in  which  tempo  was  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  Tempo  apparently  influenced  the  listeners'  decision 
about  the  mood  of  these  familiar  excerpts. 

Imagery,  Factor  IU  in  the  factor  analytic  solution  for  the 
familiar  excerpts,  accounted  for  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance  and  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Its  presence 
seemed  to  be  associated  .with  emotion.  Hence,  when  unable  to 
discern  imagery  in  these  familiar  excerpts,  the  listeners  ap¬ 
parently  viewed  the  music  as  being  rational. 

The  Subjects'  Responses  to  the  Strange  Excerpts.  F actor 
analysis  of  these  excerpts  produced  a  six  factor  solution  which 
accounted  for  exactly  the  same  amount  of  the  total  variance  as 
the  analysis  for  the  familiar  excerpts  did.  (See  Table  XXIX.) 

Due  to  the  inability  to  label  Factors  1 /  and  l/I  in  the  solution, 
nine  per  cent  of  this  total  variance  could  not  be  explained. 

Factor  I,  again  an  Evaluation  one,  accounted  for  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
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TABLE  XXIX  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  THE  STRANGE  EXCERPTS 
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total  variance.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXX,  the  Evaluation 
factors  in  the  two  analyses  for  Hypothesis  III  were  very  similar. 

In  fact,  about  the  only  difference  between  them  was  that  for  the 
familiar  excerpts  the  listeners  seemed  to  evaluate  on  a  greater 
number  of  dimensions.  Hence,  when  it  came  to  the  familiar  excerpts, 
the  subjects  were  slightly  more  critical.  It  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing  that  this  tendency  to  be  more  critical  was  exhibited  for  the 
excerpts  with  which  the  subjects  considered  themselves  to  be 
familiar  rather  than  those  which  they  described  as  strange. 

Imagery  was  the  second  factor  to  be  isolated  in  the  sub¬ 
jects'  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  It,  too,  had  been 
located  in  the  factor  structure  of  the  listeners'  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Factor  II/,  Table  XXVIII.)  The  degree 
of  correspondence  between  these  two  factors  was  also  high.  (See 
Table  XXX.)  Even  the  shift  in  position  which  the  Imagery  factor 
experienced  in  this  analysis  had  little  effect  upon  the  amount  of 
the  common  variance  for  which  it  accounted.  This  was  increased 
by  only  three  per  cent. 

Like  Factor  II,  the  third  factor  generated  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  analysis  accounted  for  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance  and  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  This  factor 
was  identified  as  Potency.  Examination  of  the  scales  loading 
high  on  this  factor  indicated  that  the  music's  dynamic  level  again 
functioned  as  an  important  determinant  of  the  strength  attributed 
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TABLE  XXX 

FACTOR  MATCH  FOR  STRANGE  EXCERPTS  WITH  FAMILIAR  EXCERPTS 


F amiliar 

Excerpts 

F  actors 

I 

II 

III 

IV/ 

V 

S  trange 
E  xcerpts 


I 

- .9823 

-  .1362 

II 

.2792 

-.1027 

III 

-  .0234 

.9509 

IV 

.2094 

.4799 

V 

.0672 

.1990 

VI 

.21  62 

-.0248 

.0471 

.0004 

.1194 

.0430 

.9496 

-  .0887 

-.2999 

.0703 

-  .01 77 

.8480 

.0363 

-  .0734 

-.1361 

-  .1486 

.9567 

.2104 

.7404 

.6002 
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to  the  music.  This  factor  showed  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
second  factor  isolated  in  the  analysis  for  the  familiar  excerpts. 
(See  Table  XXX.  ) 

Factor  IV  comprised  three  elements:  (Ylood,  Color,  and 
Activity.  Activity's  occurrence  with  lYlood  is  probably  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  this  element  influenced  the  subjects'  decision  about 
what  mood  the  music  portrayed.  Fast,  active,  vibrant  music  was 
linked  with  happiness  and  humor.  This  factor  accounted  for 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and  nine  per  cent  of  the 
total  variance.  Its  similarity  to  a  factor  located  in  the  analysis 
of  the  familiar  excerpts,  while  not  as  high  as  that  for  the  first 
three  factors  in  the  strange  excerpts'  solution,  was  still  fairly 
strong.  (See  Table  XXX.) 

Conclusions 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  for  every 
identifiable  factor  isolated  in  the  subjects'  responses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts  there  was  a  corresponding  one  isolated  in  their 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  Indeed,  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  responses  for  these  two  types  of  music  was  rather  re¬ 
markable.  As  a  consequence,  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
Whether  the  music  was  familiar  or  strange,  the  subjects  in  this 
study  utilized  the  same  listening  approaches. 


HYPOTHESIS  IV 


There  is  no  relationship  between  the  musical  background 
of  an  individual  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to 
selected  excerpts  of  familiar  and  strange  music. 


lYlethod 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  the  subjects'  responses  to  the 
fourteen  musical  excerpts  were  grouped  into  the  three  categories 
of  musical  background  described  in  Chapter  III.  Each  group's 
responses  were  then  sub-divided  into  two  categories:  responses 
to  familiar  excerpts  and  responses  to  strange  excerpts.  Only  a 
mark  in  the  first  or  second  spaces  of  the  familiar  -  strange  scale 
led  to  the  classification  familiar.  All  excerpts  for  which  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  spaces  of  this  scale  were  marked  were 
classified  as  strange.  On  the  basis  of  this  method  of  classifying 
the  excerpts,  334  or  fifty-four  per  cent  were  considered  familiar 
by  Group  A's  listeners,  and  282  or  forty-six  per  cent  strange. 

Eor  Group  B,  these  figures  changed  only  slightly:  they  consider¬ 
ed  fifty-five  per  cent,  that  is,  337,  of  the  excerpts  familiar, 
and  forty-five  per  cent  or  279  strange.  The  listeners  in  Group 
C  were  familiar  with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  excerpts  than 
either  Groups  A  or  B's  listeners.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  described  by  them  as  familiar  .and  247  as  strange.  This  in¬ 
volved  sixty-three  per  cent  and  thirty-seven  per  cent  respectively. 
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This  second  classification  produced  six  categories  of  re¬ 
sponses,  each  of  which  was  separately  factor  analyzed.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Tables  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIV,  XXXVI, 
XL,  and  XL  III-  The  factors  which  emerged  in  these  analyses  were 
then  labelled.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each  factor's  name 
reflects  the  unifying  theme  of  the  scales  for  which  loadings  of 
0.5  or  greater  were  found. 

Once  the  factor  analyses  were  completed,  comparisons  were 
made  between  a  given  group's  factor  structures  for  familiar  ex¬ 
cerpts  and  for  strange  excerpts.  In  addition,  each  group's  factor 
structure  for  familiar  excerpts  was  also  compared  with  the  factor 
structures  of  the  other  two  groups  for  strange  excerpts.  Hence, 
a  total  of  nine  factor  matches  were  done.  These  were  schematically 
depicted  in  Chapter  III.  (See  p.  81.)  The  results  of  these  factor 
matches  are  reported  in  Tables  XXXIII,  XXXV,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX, 
XL  I ,  XL  1 1 ,  XL  I V ,  and  XLV. 

As  a  purely  exploratory  measure,  factor  matches  were  also 
done  for  the  three  listening  group's  responses  to  the  same  type 
of  music.  This  involved  an  additional  six  factor  matches,  three 
for  the  responses  to  familiar  excerpts  and  three  for  the  responses 
to  strange  excerpts.  These  comparisons  may  be  found  in  Appendix  F 
and  Appendix  G  respectively. 

These  additional  comparisons  were  not  necessary  for  esta¬ 
blishing  whether  Hypothesis  IV  should  be  accepted  or  rejected. 
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They  were  done  in  the  belief  that  further  clarification  of  the 
listeners'  factor  structures  would  result  if  degree  of  familiarity 
and  musical  background  were  considered  simultaneously.  References 
are  made  to  the  results  of  these  factor  matches  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
quired  ones  at  various  points  in  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Group  fl's  Responses  to  the  Familiar  Excerpts.  Factoring 
Group  fl's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  produced  a  seven- 
factor  solution  which  accounted  for  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  variance.  (See  Table  XXXI,)  Of  these  seven  factors,  four 
were  identifiable,  while  three,  Factors  V,  \ll,  and  VII,  were  too 
inadequately  defined  to  make  labelling  them  possible.  Factor  V, 
however,  was  briefly  discussed  since  three  scales  loaded  fairly 
high  on  it.  Together  these  three  unidentified  factors  involved 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Thus,  only  forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  variance  was  explained. 

Evaluation,  the  first  factor  isolated  in  this  analysis, 
accounted  for  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  and 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  It  did  not  play  a  dominant 
role  in  these  listeners'  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  since 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  factors  to  be  isolated  accounted 
for  nineteen,  eighteen,  and  seventeen  per  cent  respectively  of 
the  common  variance,  and  eleven,  eleven,  and  ten  per  cent 
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TABLE  XXXI  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  A  ON  THE  F AfYII  LIAR  EXCERPTS 
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respectively  of  the  total  variance.  These  first  four  factors, 
then,  were  of  approximately  equivalent  importance  for  these  non¬ 
musicians.  Evaluation  was,  however,  given  the  most  emphasis. 

Scales  loading  high  on  Group  fl's  Evaluation  factor  in  their 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  were  good  -  bad,  beautiful  - 
ugly,  sincere  -  insincere,  melodic  -  unmelodic,  intimate  -  remote, 
ordered  -  chaotic,  and  pleasant  -  unpleasant.  The  linkage  pat¬ 
tern  for  these  scales  was  bad,  ugly,  insincere,  unmelodic,  remote, 
chaotic,  and  unpleasant.  from  this  list,  it  appears  that  the 
Group  A  listeners  demanded  sincerity,  melodiousness,  intimacy, 
and  order  in  these  familiar  excerpts.  Their  failure  to  discern 
these  characteristics  in  this  music  led  to  the  judgments  ugly, 
bad,  and  unpleasant. 

Because  the  scales  happy  -  sad,  humorous  -  serious, 
bright  -  dark,  yellow  -  blue,  white  -  black,  and  fast  -  slow 
loaded  high  on  Factor  II,  it  was  labelled  (Ylood  -  Color.  That 
the  scale  fast  -  slow  appeared  in  this  cluster  seems  to  indicate 
their  mood  to  these  listeners. 

Six  scales  loaded  high  on  Factor  III:  pictorial  -  non- 
pictorial,  panoramic  -  non-panoramic ,  large  -  small,  colorful  - 
colorless,  meaningful  -  meaningless,  and  imaginative  - 
unimaginative.  In  addition,  the  scale  descriptive  -  non-descriptive 
loaded  very  close  to  0.5.  LUith  the  exception  of  the  scale  large  - 
small,  the  significance  of  which  could  not  be  explained  by  this 


- 


investigator  for  this  factor,  these  scales  all  seem  to  define  an 
Imagery  factor.  UJith  this  factor,  these  subjects  seem  to  be 
saying  that  the  meaning  of  these  familiar  excerpts  resided  in 
their  connotative  power.  That  is,  the  excerpts  involved  were 
apparently  meaningful  if  the  power  of  evoking  such  concrete 
characteristics  as  pictures,  panoramas,  imagery,  or  descriptions 
could  be  imputed  to  them.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  for  these 
same  listeners,  the  classical  excerpts'  meaning  also  appeared 
to  reside  in  their  Imagery. 

Factor  Ill's  defining  scales  referred  to  the  music's  strength 
(intense  -  mild,  tense  -  relaxed,  strong  -  weak),  the  music's 
volume  (loud  -  soft),  the  music's  complexity  (complex  -  simple), 
and  the  music's  activity  (vibrant  -  still).  The  linkage  pattern 
for  these  scales  was  intense,  loud,  tense,  complex,  vibrant,  and 
strong.  This  factor  was  labelled  Potency.  From  the  list  of 
scales  loading  high  on  this  factor  and  the  linkage  pattern  for 
them,  it  appears  that  both  the  music's  loudness  and  activity 
functioned  as  indicators  of  its  strength  or  potency.  Moreover, 
all  three,  that  is,  potency,  volume,  and  activity,  were  related 
to  complexity.  Familiar  music  which  was  considered  intense, 
loud,  tense,  vibrant,  and  strong  would  probably  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  complex  by  these  listeners. 

Of  the  five  factors  discussed  for  Group  A's  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts,  Factor  1 /  was  the  most  confusing.  Three 
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scales,  rhythmic  -  unrhythmic,  active  -  passive,  and  descriptive  - 
non-descriptive ,  loaded  above  0.5  on  it.  No  scales  loaded  in  the 
0.4  to  0.5  range.  Two  of  the  three  defining  scales,  rhythmic  - 
unrhythmic  and  active  -  passive,  seem  to  go  together.  Logically 
they  refer  to  the  movement  in  the  music.  The  third  scale,  de¬ 
scriptive  -  non-descriptive,  seems  to  be  unrelated  to  the  first 
tiuo ,  for,  on  intuitive  grounds  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  music's 
programmatic  element.  Since  this  investigator  was  unable  to  re¬ 
concile  these  two,  this  factor  was  not  labelled.  The  importance 
of  this  factor  was  not  great  as  it  accounted  for  only  nine  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance  and  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance . 

Group  A's  Responses  to  the  Strange  Excerpts.  When  Group 
A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  were  factored,  seven 
factors  accounting  for  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  variance 
were  isolated.  (See  Table  XXXII.)  Five  of  these  seven  factors 
were  identifiable.  The  two  unidentifiable  ones,  Factors  VI  and 
VII,  involved  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  for  which  the 
solution  presumably  accounted.  The  weights  of  the  seven  factors 
in  these  listeners'  factor  structure  for  the  strange  excerpts 
were,  in  order  of  their  emergence,  twenty-four,  twenty,  fifteen, 
thirteen,  thirteen,  eight,  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  common 
variance.  In  terms  of  the  total  variance,  they  accounted  for 
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TABLE  XXXII  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  A  ON  THE  STRANGE  EXCERPTS 
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fourteen,  eleven,  nine,  seven,  seven,  five,  and  four  per  cent 
respectively.  Thus,  Group  A's  factor  structure  for  the  strange 
excerpts  tuas  not  dominated  by  one  factor. 

This  solution  for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  ex¬ 
cerpts  mas  very  similar  to  the  solution  for  their  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts.  Both  mere  seven  factor  solutions.  Both 
accounted  for  almost  exactly  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
variance:  the  difference  was  a  matter  of  one  per  cent.  In  both 

unidentifiable  factors  emerged.  With  regard  to  this  last  aspect, 
the  factor  analytic  solution  for  the  strange  excerpts  was  slightly 
preferable  in  that  only  two  unidentifiable  factors  involving  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  emerged.  In  the  solution 
for  the  familiar  excerpts,  the  three  unidentifiable  factors 
which  emerged  left  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  common  variance 
unexplained.  Finally,  in  both  solutions,  the  identifiable  factors 
were  of  roughly  equivalent  importance,  with  the  first  factor  being 
given  slightly  more  emphasis. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  Group  A's  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts,  the  first  factor  isolated  in  their  responses 
to  the  strange  excerpts  was  Evaluation.  This  Evaluation  factor 
was  defined  by  the  scales  beautiful  -  ugly,  good  -  bad,  intimate  - 
remote,  pleasant  -  unpleasant,  melodic  -  unmelodic,  bright  -  dark, 
ordered  -  chaotic,  and  relaxed  -  tense.  Of  the  seven  scales  which 
had  loaded  high  on  Evaluation  in  this  group's  responses  to  the 
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familiar  excerpts,  only  one,  sincere  -  insincere,  failed  to  appear 
as  a  dimension  on  the  Evaluation  factor  isolated  in  their  responses 
to  the  strange  excerpts.  Hence,  the  high  correspondence  indicated 
between  these  first  factors  when  the  group's  responses  to  the  two 
types  of  music  were  compared  was  expected.  (See  Table  XXXIII.) 
Whether  listening  to  the  familiar  excerpts  or  the  strange  excerpts, 
these  unsophisticated  listeners  associated  ugliness,  badness,  and 
unpleasantness  with  a  lack  of  melodiousness,  intimacy,  and  order. 
For  the  strange  excerpts  two  other  characteristics,  darkness  and 
tension,  were  also  seen  as  contributing  to  this  ugliness,  badness, 
and  unpleasantness. 

In  Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts,  Imagery 
was  the  third  factor  isolated.  For  their  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts,  it  was  the  second  factor  generated.  This  evaluation  of 
Imagery's  position  to  Factor  II  in  these  listeners'  factor 
structure  increased  by  only  two  per  cent  the  amount  of  the  common 
variance  attributable  to  it.  Every  scale  which  loaded  high  on 
this  factor  in  the  analysis  now  under  discussion  had  also  loaded 
high  on  the  Imagery  factor  isolated  in  the  previous  analysis. 

The  high  degree  of  similarity  indicated  between  these  two  factors 
in  Table  XXXIII  was  therefore  anticipated.  Regardless  of  the 
music's  familiarity  or  strangeness,  the  listeners  in  Group  A 
seemed  to  feel  that  Imagery  gave  the  music  meaning.  When  they 
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were  unable  to  discern  this  in  either  type  of  music,  it  seems  fair 
to  conjecture  that  these  listeners  would  have  described  the  music 
as  meaningless.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  then  Group  A's 
listeners  can  be  said  to  have  displayed  a  heavy  reliance  upon  the 
programmatic  aspect  of  music. 

The  following  dimensions  defined  Factor  III:  strong  -  weak, 
large  -  small,  unique  -  commonplace,  loud  -  soft,  and  intense  - 
mild.  The  theme  binding  these  five  scales  together  is  Potency. 

A  Potency  factor  was  also  isolated  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts.  (See  Factor  IV,  Table  XXXI.)  In  it,  as  here, 
the  music's  dynamic  level  was  an  indication  of  the  music's  strength. 
However,  rather  than  associating  Potency  with  complexity  as  they 
did  for  the  familiar  excerpts,  these  listeners  related  it  to 
uniqueness  when  listening  to  the  strange  excerpts.  Strange  music 
which  was  also  weak,  soft,  and  mild  stood  a  strong  chance  of  being 
labelled  commonplace  by  these  listeners.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Table  XXXIII,  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  these  two 
factors  was  rather  low. 

Factor  IV  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts 
was  defined  by  the  scales  happy  -  sad,  yellow  -  blue,  vibrant  - 
still,  and  white  -  black.  These  four  scales  seem  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  a  (Ylood  -  Color  -  Activity  factor.  Apparently, 
the  music's  activity  influenced  these  listeners  decision  about 
the  mood  portrayed  by  the  music.  The  less  the  activity  the  more 
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the  music  was  seen  as  depicting  a  sad  mood.  Although  the  degree 
of  correspondence  was  less  than  that  found  for  both  Factors  I  and 
II,  this  fourth  factor  showed  some  similarity  with  the  second 
factor  isolated  in  Group  A’s  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts. 
(See  Table  XXXIII .  ) 

Factor  V  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  was 
also  defined  by  four  scales.  They  were  active  -  passive,  fast  - 
slow,  intense  -  mild,  and  complex  -  simple.  Activity,  Potency, 
and  Complexity,  then,  were  the  concerns  of  this  factor.  From 
the  linkage  pattern  for  these  scales,  it  seems  that  in  these 
strange  excerpts,  complexity  was  attributed  to  those  which  were 
active,  fast,  and  intense.  Passive,  slow,  and  mild  music  of  this 
type  was  viewed  as  simple  by  these  listeners.  Somewhat  the  same 
mental  set  was  displayed  by  these  listeners  when  listening  to  the 
familiar  excerpts.  (See  Factor  II/,  Table  XXXI.) 

Group  B's  Responses  to  the  Familiar  Excerpts.  ll/hen  Group 
B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  were  factor  analyzed,  five 
factors  were  generated.  (See  Table  XXXIV.)  This  was  the  only 
occurrence  of  a  five-factor  solution  in  any  of  the  analyses  for 
Hypothesis  IV:  the  other  five  solutions  all  contained  at  least 
six  factors.  The  five  factors  in  this  solution  together  account¬ 
ed  for  slightly  more  than  half,  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total 
variance.  Since  no  scales  loaded  at  or  above  0.5  for  Factor  V, 
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TABLE  XXXIV  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  B  ON  THE  FAMILIAR  EXCERPTS 
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its  nature  was  too  ambiguous  to  permit  labelling.  Hence,  only 
four  of  the  five  factors  in  the  solution  were  named.  This  in¬ 
ability  to  name  the  fifth  factor  decreased  the  explainable  portion 
of  the  total  variance  to  forty-eight  per  cent.  In  this  respect, 
the  solution  for  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  was 
very  similar  to  the  two  factor  analyses  involving  Group  A's 
responses . 

In  this  solution,  thirty-six  per  cent,  that  is,  over  one- 
third,  of  the  common  variance  was  attributable  to  Factor  I,  while 
one-quarter  of  the  common  variance  could  be  attributed  to  Factor 
II.  Factor  III  accounted  for  twenty  per  cent  or  one-fifth  of  the 
common  variance.  Hence,  with  these  first  three  factors  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  common  variance  was  involved.  They,  then, 
were  the  major  factors  in  Group  B’s  responses  to  the  familiar 
excerpts . 

As  was  the  case  in  the  previous  two  analyses  discussed 
for  Hypothesis  II/,  the  first  factor  to  emerge  in  this  analysis 
was  Evaluation.  Examination  of  the  factors'  weights  in  this 
solution  revealed  that  Evaluation  played  a  fairly  dominant  role 
in  these  listeners  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  Bf  the 
three  analyses  involving  familiar  excerpts,  this  was  the  only 
solution  in  which  Evaluation  was  elevated  to  such  an  influential 
position.  Neither  was  this  factor's  predominance  equalled  by  the 
Evaluation  factors  isolated  in  the  three  solutions  involving  strange 
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Group  B's  forty-four  listeners  judged  their  familiar  ex¬ 
cerpts  on  the  following  dimensions:  beauty,  goodness,  intimacy, 
meaningfulness,  pleasantness,  melodiousness,  valuableness ,  sin¬ 
cerity,  emotionality,  order,  panoramic  quality,  and  rhythm.  Thus, 
the  scope  of  the  critical  judgments  levelled  by  Group  B  at  the 
excerpts  they  considered  familiar  was  broad.  Highlighted  in  this 
list  of  their  critical  judgments  are  certain  characteristics  which 
were  undboutedly  considered  important  by  these  listeners.  They 
are  intimacy,  melodiousness,  sincerity,  emotionality,  order, 
panoramic  quality,  and  rhythm.  Their  presence  in  the  music  was 
accomplished  by  positive  judgments  on  such  scales  as  good  -  bad, 
valuable  -  worthless,  and  meaningful  -  meaningless.  Although,  as 
can  be  seen  from  Table  XXXI/,  the  similarity  between  this  Evaluation 
factor  and  that  located  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  ex¬ 
cerpts  was  fairly  high,  it  was  even  greater  between  this  Evaluation 
factor  and  that  located  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar 
excerpts.  (See  Table  LV,  Appdendix  F.) 

Factor  II  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts 
was  an  Activity  -  Potency  one.  Eight  scales  loaded  high  on  this 
factor:  loud  -  soft,  intense  -  mild,  vibrant  -  still,  active  - 

passive,  tense  -  relaxed,  strong  -  weak,  large  -  small,  and  fast 
-  slow.  From  this  list  it  is  obvious  that  the  music's  dynamic 
level  and  tempo  were  important  when  these  subjects  considered  the 


TABLE  XXXV 


FACTOR  (YIATCH  FOR  GROUP  A'S  STRANGE  WITH  GROUP  B'S  FAMILIAR 


F  actors 

I 

Group  B 
II 

-  F amiliar 

III  IV 

V 

I 

-  .8876 

-.4216 

.1327 

.1099 

-  .0681 

II 

.7048 

-  .5283 

-  .0139 

.3909 

-  .2667 

III 

.4602 

-  .5760 

.5329 

.2979 

.2893 

Group  A 

S  trange 

IV 

-.1827 

-.3451 

-  .9048 

.1602 

.0564 

V 

.2316 

.8552 

.4146 

.0807 

.1915 

VI 

.1300 

- .0225 

-.1547 

- .9771 

-  .0629 

VII 

.291  6 

- .3340 

-.4815 

.2973 

.6951 

' 
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presence  of  movement  and  strength  in  these  excerpts.  Their  im¬ 
portance  in  these  areas  to  these  forty-four  listeners  mas  already 
obvserved  in  the  analysis  of  their  responses  to  all  fourteen 
musical  excerpts,  in  the  analysis  of  their  responses  to  the  eight 
classical  excerpts,  and  in  the  analysis  of  their  responses  to  the 
six  popular  excerpts.  In  the  discussion  of  their  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts,  it  mas  again  observed.  Hence,  that  a  loud 
volume  is  a  sign  of  potency  and  that  a  fast  tempo  is  a  sign  of 
activity  seemed  to  be  tmo  mental  sets  pervading  these  listeners' 
responses  to  music. 

Factor  II 's  likeness  to  the  fifth  factor  isolated  in  Group 
fl's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  can  be  seen  from  Table  XL. 
Homever,  a  closer  relationship  to  Factor  II /  in  Group  A's  responses 
to  the  familiar  excerpts  mas  exhibited  by  this  second  factor. 

(See  Table  LV,  Appendix  F.) 

The  third  factor  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar 
excerpts  mas  a  (Hood  -  Color  one  in  mhich  the  music's  tempo  mas 
of  some  consequence.  A  fast  tempo  mas  associated  mith  a  light, 
happy  mood,  mhereas  a  slom  tempo  mas  associated  mith  a  serious, 
sad  mood.  This  tendency  for  tempo  to  aid  in  signifying  the  mood 
of  a  composition  mas  earlier  discerned  in  the  analysis  of  this 
group's  responses  to  all  fourteen  musical  excerpts,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  their  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  It  did  not, 
homever,  appear  in  the  analysis  of  their  responses  to  the  classical 
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excerpts.  Hence,  this  association  did  not  pervade  their  responses 
to  quite  the  extent  the  two  noted  under  the  discussion  for  Factor 
II  did. 

This  lYlood  -  Color  factor  showed  a  high  degree  of  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Factor  II /  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts. 
(See  Table  XXXI/.)  Again,  however,  a  higher  degree  of  correspondence 
was  found  with  a  factor  located  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  fami¬ 
liar  excerpts.  This  strong  resemblance  was  with  Factor  II.  (See 
Table  LI /,  Appendix  F.) 

Only  three  dimensions,  variation,  complexity,  and  uniqueness, 
came  out  on  the  fourth  factor  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar 
excerpts.  It  then  was  the  most  ambiguous  of  the  four  factors  for 
which  identification  was  undertaken,  A  factor  loading  high  on 
these  same  three  dimensions  was  isolated  only  once  before  in  any 
of  the  analyses  for  all  four  hypotheses.  This  was  Factor  IV  in 
the  analysis  of  Group  B's  responses  to  all  fourteen  musical  excerpts. 
(See  Factor  IV,  Table  VI.)  Although  the  unifying  theme  for  these 
three  dimensions  is  not  so  readily  apparent  as  it  was  for  some  of 
the  other  factors,  it  is  suggested  now,  as  it  was  then,  that  this 
factor  represents  a  Simple  -  Complex  consideration.  Assuming  that 
it  does,  two  observations  are  applicable.  First,  these  listeners 
associated  repetitiveness  in  these  familiar  excerpts  with  simpli¬ 
city.  Second,  these  listeners  also  associated  repetitiveness  with 
the  state  of  being  commonplace.  This  fourth  factor  showed  a  high 
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TABLE  XXXVI  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  B  ON  THE  STRANGE  EXCERPTS 
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the  strange  excerpts  can  generally  be  said  to  be  less  well  defined. 
For  example,  in  both  analyses  an  Evaluation  factor  was  generated. 

In  the  analysis  for  the  familiar  excerpts,  twelve  dimensions  de¬ 
fined  this  factor.  In  the  analysis  for  the  strange  excerpts,  this 
factor  was  defined  by  six  dimensions.  In  the  remaining  four  factors 
for  which  labels  were  supplied  in  this  analysis,  the  number  of  de¬ 
fining  scales  never  exceed  five  even  for  the  second  or  third 
factors.  Yet  the  factors  isolated  were  not,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  entirely  new  ones:  they  had  been  generated  in  other  factor 
analyses  in  this  study.  Thus,  the  factor  structures  of  the  Group 
B  listeners  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  group's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts  were  less  definite  than  their  responses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts. 

Factor  I,  Evaluation,  accounted  for  twenty-two  per  cent 
of  the  common  variance  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  ex¬ 
cerpts.  These  excerpts  were  judged  by  Group  B  on  the  following 
six  dimensions:  beauty,  melody,  intimacy,  panoramic  guality, 
pictorial  quality,  and  value.  Except  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dimensions,  that  is,  panoramic  quality  and  pictorial  quality, 
all  were  dimensions  which  had  frequently  loaded  high  on  Evalua¬ 
tion.  The  scales  pictorial  -  non-pictorial  and  panoramic  -  non- 
panoramic  were  generally  found  in  a  group  of  scales  defining  an 
Imagery  factor.  Such  a  factor  was  not  present  in  this  solution. 

Only  in  two  other  analyses  thus  far  discussed  did  one  or  both 
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of  these  scales  come  out  on  Evaluation.  They  were  the  analysis 
of  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Factor  I, 
Table  l/I  ;  and  Factor  I,  Table  XXXIV/.)  Thus  far  in  the  study, 
then,  evaluating  music  on  these  dimensions  was  a  characteristic 
peculiar  to  Group  B's  listeners. 

I  he  Evaluation  factors  isolated  in  the  four  analyses  which 
have  been  discussed  for  Hypothesis  IV/  were  all  quite  similar.  The 
greatest  correspondence  was  displayed  between  the  Evaluation 
factors  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  two  types  of  music.  (See 
Table  XXXV/II.)  It  was  also  high  between  the  Evaluation  factors 
located  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  and  Group 
A's  responses  to  the  familiar  ones.  (See  Table  XXXV III.)  Group 
B's  Evaluation  factor  in  their  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts 
least  resembled  Group  A's  in  their  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts.  (See  Table  LV/III,  Appendix  G.) 

lilith  the  second  factor  which  emerged  in  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  strange  excerpts,  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance 
was  accounted  for.  Five  scales,  soft  -  loud,  weak  -  strong,  mild 
-  intense,  small  -  large,  and  still  -  vibrant,  loaded  above  0.5  on 
this  factor.  All  five  had  also  loaded  above  0.5  on  the  second  fac¬ 
tor  generated  when  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  were 
factor  analyzed.  These  scales  mainly  center  upon  the  music's 
potency  or  strength,  lilith  the  last  scale,  however,  the  idea  of 
activity  is  introduced.  Hence,  Factor  II  was  labelled  Potency  - 
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TABLE  XXXVII 


FACTOR  MATCH  FOR  GROUP  B'S  STANGE  WITH  GROUP  B’S  FAMILIAR 


Group 

B  -  Familiar 

Factors 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

.9896 

.0572 

.0524 

.0213 

.1190 

II 

-  .0099 

-.9645 

.0204 

.0620 

.2556 

III 

.2841 

.5752 

.7533 

-.0031 

.1445 

Group  B  -  ^ 

.6016 

- .2565 

.2100 

.4375 

-  .5803 

Strange  y 

.0206 

.0696 

- .7908 

.1182 

.5961 

VI 

.0561 

-.1127 

- .0469 

.9578 

.2541 

VII 

.4713 

.1386 

-  .3408 

-.0603 

- .7993 

VIII 

- .5162 

- .2991 

.2211 

.7154 

- .2888 

FACTOR  MATCH  FDR  GROUP  B'S  STRANGE  WITH  GROUP  A'S  FAMILIAR 
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Activity.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXXVII,  this  factor  strongly 
resembled  Factor  II  in  this  same  group  of  listeners'  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts.  Its  similarity  to  Factor  IV  in  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts,  while  high,  failed  to  match 
that  shown  in  the  previous  example.  (See  Table  XXXVIII.) 

Factor  III  in  this  analysis  was  defined  by  only  three 
scales.  Two  of  these,  fast  -  slow  and  active  -  passive,  centered 
upon  the  idea  of  activity  in  the  music,  while  the  third,  humorous 

-  serious,  was  a  mood  scale.  Hence,  it  appears  that  Group  B's 
listeners  related  the  music's  movement,  particularly  as  indicated 
by  tempo,  to  mood.  Fast,  active  music  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of 
humor.  These  listeners  displayed  the  same  tendency  when  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  excerpts  which  were  familiar  to  them.  (See  Factor 
III,  Table  XXXIV.)  The  likeness  between  these  two  factors  was 
not,  however,  particularly  high.  (See  Table  XXXVII.)  UJhen 
listening  to  the  music  familiar  to  them,  Group  A's  listeners  also 
seemed  to  make  this  same  relationship.  (See  Factor  II,  Table 
XXXI.)  Greater  similarity  existed  between  these  two  factors  than 
between  those  in  the  previous  factor  match.  (See  Table  XXXVIII.) 
Factor  II  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts,  Activity 

-  Mood,  accounted  for  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 

Four  scales,  the  unifying  theme  for  which  was  not  readily 
apparent  to  this  investigator,  loaded  high  on  Factor  IV.  These 
four  scales  were  rational  -  emotional,  meaningless  -  meaningful, 
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colorless  -  colorful,  and  commonplace  -  unique.  Help  in  labelling 
this  factor  was  sought  by  examining  those  factor  matches  in  which 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  were  involved.  UJith 
regard  to  the  analyses  already  discussed,  this  step  was  not 
particularly  rewarding.  Factor  IV  failed  to  resemble  to  any 
extent  a  factor  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar  or  the 
strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXXVIII  and  Table  L  V 1 1 1 ,  Appendix 
G„)  Nor  was  a  similar  factor  present  in  Group  B's  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXXVII.)  The  comparisons  for 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  with  Group  C's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  familiar  and  the  strange  excerpts  proved  to  be 
somewhat  more  helpful.  In  the  former  comparison  this  fourth 
factor  demonstrated  some  kinship  with  the  sixth  factor  in  Group 
C's  responses.  (See  Table  XXXIX.)  This  relationship,  while 
greater  than  any  thus  far  found  for  this  fourth  factor,  could 
not  be  described  as  strong.  A  much  stronger  one  existed  between 
this  fourth  factor  and  Factor  III  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  LX,  Appendix  G.)  This  third  factor 
was  an  Imagery  one.  If  the  fourth  factor  generated  in  the  analysis 
of  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  was  Imagery,  it 
certainly  was  not  as  straightforward  as  the  Imagery  factors 
isolated  in  prior  analyses.  None  of  the  scales  usually  found  load¬ 
ing  high  on  Imagery  --  panoramic  -  non-panoramic ,  descriptive  - 
non-descriptive ,  pictorial  -  non-pictorial,  or  imaginative  - 
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u nimaginativ/e  --  came  out  on  this  factor,,  Factor  IV  accounted  for 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  common  variance,, 

Factor  V  accounted  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  common  variance. 
Being  defined  by  the  scales  red  -  green,  yellow  -  blue,  bright  - 
dark,  and  white  -  black,  it  was  a  Color  factor.  Color  as  a  separate 
factor  had  been  isolated  in  the  previous  fourteen,  analyses  only 
twice.  On  both  occasions,  this  factor  emerged  in  responses  made 
by  the  forty-four  listeners  in  Group  B.  Its  first  occurrence  was 
in  Group  B's  responses  to  all  fourteen  musical  excerpts.  (See 
Factor  V,  Table  VI.)  Its  second  occurrence  was  in  Group  B's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  six  popular  excerpts.  (See  Factor  IV,  Table 
XVII.)  Since  such  a  factor  was  not  isolated  in  either  of  the  two 
remaining  analyses,  it  can  be  said  that  the  factor  Color  was,  in 
this  study,  one  peculiar  to  Group  B's  responses  to  music.  More¬ 
over,  it  appears  that  Group  B's  awareness  of  color  was  confined 
to  two  types  of  music,  namely  popular  music,  and  music  they  con¬ 
sidered  strange.  Factor  V  failed  to  demonstrate  a  high  degree 
of  correspondence  with  the  Mood  -  Color  factor  in  Group  A's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXXVIII.)  It  did 
approximate  to  some  extent  the  factors  involving  color  in  both 
Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  and  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table  L  V 1 1 1 ,  Appendix  G,  and  Table 
XXXVII  .) 


' 
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Group  C's  Responses  to  the  Familiar  Excerpts.  Six  factors 
were  generated  when  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts 
were  factored.  (See  Table  XL.)  Like  the  eight  -  factor  solution 
for  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts,  these  six  factors 
accounted  for  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  variance.  Once  again 
undefinable  factors  decreased  the  explainable  portion  of  this  total 
variance,  in  this  case  to  fifty-one  per  cent.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  unidentifiable  factors  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts  encompassed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  sixty  per 
cent.  In  the  analysis  presently  under  discussion,  they  embraced 
only  nine  per  cent  of  the  sixty  per  cent.  Hence,  the  solution  for 
Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  did  provide  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  explanation  of  the  subjects'  responses  than  did  the 
one  for  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  In  fact,  of 
the  six  analyses  for  Hypothesis  IV,  this  solution  provided  the 
fullest  account  of  any  of  the  group's  responses  to  the  two  types 
of  music.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  fourth  hypothesis,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  semantic  differential  test  constructed  by  this  in¬ 
vestigator  proved  most  effective  as  a  measuring  instrument  when 
administered  to  the  musically  well-trained  subjects  using  musical 
excerpts  familiar  to  them.  Earlier  in  this  study  this  test  had 
also  proved  most  effective  for  this  same  group  of  listeners  when 
administered  using  the  classical  excerpts. 


TABLE  XL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROOP  C  ON  THE  FAMILIAR  EXCERPTS 
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Ten  scales,  all  of  a  judgmental  nature,  loaded  high  on 
Factor  I.  Hence,  this  factor  was  for  Group  C  when  presented  with 
music  they  considered  familiar,  as  it  had  been  for  the  listeners 
in  Groups  A  and  B  when  they  were  presented  with  familiar  music, 
Evaluation^  Group  C's  listeners,  like  those  in  Group  B,  also 
introduced  on  this  Evaluation  factor  some  dimensions  which  had 
not  frequently  occurred  before.  They  were  imaginativeness, 
weakness,  and  commonplaceness.  Lack  of  these  three  characteris¬ 
tics  plus  a  lack  of  intimacy  and  sincerity  were  all  deemed 
undesirable  by  these  listeners. 

Five  factor  matches  were  done  in  which  this  Evaluation 
factor  was  compared  to  factors  isolated  in  other  analyses.  Of 
these,  the  greatest  degree  of  correspondence  on  this  factor  was 
found  with  Group  B's  Evaluation  factor  in  their  responses  to 
the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table  LUII,  Appendix  F.)  The  next 
highest  degree  of  similarity  was  found  between  the  first  factors 
in  Group  C’s  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  and  in  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  XXXIX.)  The  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Evaluation  factors  located  in  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  familiar  and  the  strange  excerpts  almost  equalled 
that  in  the  previous  match.  (See  Table  XLI „  )  The  lowest  degree 
of  correspondence  was  found  between  the  Evaluation  factors  in 
Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  and  Group  A's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  XL  1 1  .  ) 
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Activity  -  Potency,  Factor  II  in  Group  C's  reponses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts,  accounted  for  twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
mon  variance,,  Its  weight  in  this  group's  factor  structure  was 
only  five  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Factor  I,  Evaluation.  Thus, 
Evaluation  did  not  play  a  dominant  role  in  these  listeners'  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  excerpts  with  which  they  were  familiar.  It  should 
be  noted  that  with  these  first  two  factors,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  common  variance  could  be  explained. 

From  the  dimensions  which  came  out  on  this  Activity  - 
Potency  factor,  it  appears  that  for  the  listeners  in  Group  C, 
the  music's  dynamic  level  functioned  as  a  sign  of  strength  and 
the  music's  tempo  as  a  sign  of  activity.  Loud  music  signified 
strength;  fast  music  signified  activity.  Both  these  attributes, 
that  is,  loudness  and  fast  tempo,  were  apparently  associated 
with  complexity.  These  associations  were  not  new:  all  three 
had  occurred  in  analyses  prior  to  this  one. 

Comparison  of  this  Activity  -  Potency  factor  with  the 
factors  isolated  in  the  other  four  analyses  discussed  for 
Hypothesis  11/  resulted  in  finding  an  example  in  which  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  most  closely  resembled  Group 
A's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  XLII.)  This 
held  true  even  after  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  ex¬ 
cerpts  were  compared  with  their  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts.  (See  Table  XLI.)  Even  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
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familiar  excerpts  provided  a  closer  match  than  did  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  LUI,  Appendix  F.) 

The  correspondence  found  for  this  Activity  -  Potency  factor  in 
the  analysis  of  Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  was 
practically  equal  to  that  found  in  the  analysis  of  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Tables  LUI  and  LUII, 
Appendix  F . ) 

Flappy  -  sad,  humorous  -  serious,  bright  -  dark,  and 
yellow  -  blue  were  the  four  scales  which  loaded  above  0.5  on 
Factor  III  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts. 

This  factor,  then,  was  (Ylood  -  Color.  It  accounted  for  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  common  variance.  Factors  involving  Mood  -  Color 
or  Color  had  been  generated  in  all  four  of  the  factor  analyses 
thus  far  discussed.  This  Mood  -  Color  factor  most  resembled 
that  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See 
Table  LUII,  Appendix  F.)  This  was  one  of  the  highest  degrees 
of  correspondence  found  in  any  of  the  thirty-four  factor  matches 
done  in  this  study.  The  likeness  between  this  Mood  -  Color 
factor  and  the  second  factor  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts  was  almost  as  great.  (See  Table  LUI,  Appendix 
F.)  Its  similarity  to  Factor  IU  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts  and  Factor  U  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts  was  high  in  both  cases.  (See  Tables  XLII 
and  XXXIX.  ) 
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Imagery  was  the  fifth  factor  isolated  in  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  familiar  excerpts.  It  was  defined  by  the  scales  pictorial 
-  non-pictorial,  panoramic  -  non-panoramic ,  and  descriptive  - 
non-descriptive.  These  three  dimensions  were  the  ones  which 
generally  defined  Imagery  factors  throughout  the  study.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  factor  matches  involving  Group  C's  responses  to  the 
familiar  excerpts  revealed  that  this  Imagery  factor  was  most  like 
Factor  III  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See 
Table  LVI,  Appendix  F.)  It  also  showed  a  fairly  strong  correspon¬ 
dence  to  the  second  factor  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts.  (See  Table  XLII.)  For  Group  B's  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts,  it  showed  its  strongest  affinity  with  the 
unlabelled  sixth  factor.  (See  Table  XXXIX.) 

The  first  four  factors  isolated  in  Group  C's  responses  to 
the  excerpts  with  which  they  felt  familiar  were  the  major  ones 
in  their  factor  structure.  With  them  it  was  possible  to  ex¬ 
plain  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  common  variance.  The  remaining 
fourteen  per  cent  was  divided  between  Factors  V /  and  l/I.  Both  of 
these  factors  were  too  ambiguous  to  warrant  labelling. 

Group  C's  Responses  to  the  Strange  Excerpts.  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  excerpts  which  they  described  as  strange  generated 
seven  factors.  (See  Table  XLIII.)  Of  these  seven  factors,  two, 


Factors  \J  and  VII,  were  unidentifiable.  For  both  of  these  factors, 


TABLE  XL  1 1 1  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  GROUP  C  ON  THE  STRANGE  EXCERPTS 
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there  were  only  two  scales  loading  abov/e  0.5.  Since  no  scales 
loaded  on  them  in  the  range  0.4  to  0.5,  further  clarification 
of  their  nature  was  not  available  by  lowering  the  loading  accep¬ 
tance  level.  It  was  because  such  clarification  was  available 
that  Factor  V 1  was  identified.  The  presence  of  two  unidentifiable 
factors  in  these  listeners'  factor  structure  reduced  by  eleven 
per  cent  the  explainable  portion  of  the  total  variance  for  which 
this  solution  accounted.  Thus,  only  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  the  amount  of  the  total  variance  accounted 
for  by  this  solution,  was  explained. 

The  weights  of  the  five  identifiable  factors,  that  is, 
Factors  I,  II,  III,  II/,  and  VI,  in  Group  C's  factor  structure 
for  the  strange  excerpts  did  not  cover  a  wide  range.  Factor  I 
accounted  for  twenty  per  cent  of  the  common  variance,  Factor  II 
eighteen  per  cent,  Factor  III  seventeen  per  cent,  Factor  IV 
sixteen  per  cent,  and  Factor  VI  ten  per  cent.  Hence,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  weights  of  the  first  and  sixth  factors  was 
a  matter  of  ten  per  cent.  Thus,  all  five  factors  were  of 
approximately  eguivalent  importance,  with  the  most  emphasis 
being  given  to  Factor  I.  In  all  but  the  third  analysis  for 
Hypothesis  IV,  this  tendency  for  the  weights  of  the  identifiable 
factors  to  group  themselves  in  a  small  range  was  noted.  Only  in 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  was  a  break  with 


this  trend  observed. 
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Factor  I,  Evaluation,  was  defined  by  the  scales  unpleasant 

-  pleasant,  worthless  -  valuable,  bad  -  good,  ugly  -  beautiful, 
insincere  -  sincere,  and  non-descriptive  -  descriptive.  This  was 
the  only  Evaluation  factor  in  the  entire  study  on  which  the 
descriptive  dimension  loaded  high.  When  it  came  out  in  the  other 
analyses,  this  dimension  was  generally  found  among  a  cluster  of 
scales  defining  an  Imagery  factor.  Earlier  in  this  study,  three 
instances  in  which  two  other  scales  also  generally  among  those 
defining  an  Imagery  factor  were  noted.  The  scales  were  pictorial 

-  non-pictorial  and  panoramic  -  non-panoramic .  In  all  three  of 
these  earlier  cases,  Group  B's  responses  were  involved.  Group 
C's  listeners  judged  the  music  on  its  descriptive  power  only 
when  presented  with  music  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 

A  second  notable  feature  of  this  Evaluation  factor  is 
the  absence  of  the  scale  melodic  -  unmelodic.  The  melodic 
dimension  came  out  on  every  Evaluation  factor  isolated  in  the 
analyses  for  Hypothesis  II /  except  the  two  involving  Group  C's 
responses.  This  dimension  occurred  nowhere  in  the  factor 
structure  for  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts. 

In  their  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  it  came  out  with 
the  rhythm  dimension  on  Factor  VII,  a  factor  insufficiently 
defined  to  permit  labelling. 

A  total  of  seventeen  factor  analyses  were  done  in  this 
study.  In  all  seventeen  of  the  solutions  produced  by  using  this 
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statistical  technique,  the  factor  Evaluation  was  isolated.  The 
two  Evaluation  factors  just  mentioned  were  the  only  ones  on 
which  the  scale  melodic  -  unmelodic  failed  to  load  above  0.5. 

That  it  did  not  implies  a  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  these 
listeners  about  this  musical  element  when  they  were  evaluating 
the  familiar  and  strange  excerpts.  Since  such  an  element  would 
be  most  obvious  to  a  musician,  why  these  well-trained  listeners 
were  so  unconcerned  about  it  is  rather  puzzling.  Perhaps  in  the 
familiar  excerpts  it  was  so  obvious  to  them  that  they  did  not 
bother  considering  it.  For  the  strange  excerpts,  this  element 
was  not  entirely  neglected:  it  did  emerge  on  the  last  factor 
to  be  generated. 

Five  factor  matches  in  which  a  comparison  involving 
Group  C's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  were  done.  Of  these, 
this  Evaluation  factor  demonstrated  the  most  affinity  with  the 
Evaluation  factor  located  in  the  same  group  of  listeners 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table  XLI  .  )  That 
found  in  Table  XLIV,  a  comparison  of  Group  C's  Strange  and  Group 
B's  Familiar,  was  not  far  below  the  degree  of  correspondence 
found  in  the  previous  illustration.  In  the  other  three  factor- 
matches,  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  Evaluation 
factors  was  not  particularly  high.  (See  Tables  XLV;  Table  LIX, 
Appendix  G;  Table  LX,  Appendix  G.) 
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TABLE  XL  I V 

FACTOR  MATCH  FOR  GROUP  C'S  STRANGE  UJITH  GROUP  B'S  FAMILIAR 


Group  B 

-  Familiar 

F  actors 

I 

II 

III  IV 

V 

I 

.8978 

.2387 

.0681 

.2079 

-.2986 

II 

.1364 

.9519 

-.0439 

-.0678 

-.2622 

III 

.8017 

-.4194 

.2160 

.361  8 

.061  8 

Group  C 

S  trange 

IV 

-.2659 

-.5371 

-.7647 

-.0705 

-.2262 

V 

-.2932 

-.0729 

.631  0 

-.0125 

-.7145 

VI 

-.261 7 

-.2056 

.1930 

.91  71 

.1048 

VII 

-.7868 

-.0707 

.051 1 

.5198 

-.3211 

FACTOR  MATCH  FOR  GROUP  A'S  FAMILIAR  WITH  GROUP  C'S  STRANGE 
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The  second  factor  isolated  in  Group  C’s  responses  to  the 
strange  excerpts  was  Potency.  For  these  listeners,  the  music's 
dynamic  level  was  an  important  indicator  of  the  music's  strength. 
This  tendency  to  see  loud  music  as  signifying  strength  and  soft 
music  a  lack  of  strength  was  observed  in  every  analysis  for 
Hypothesis  IV.  Whether  listening  to  the  strange  or  familiar 
excerpts,  it  was  a  mental  set  held  by  all  three  groups  of 
listeners . 

This  Potency  factor  demonstrated  its  highest  degree  of 
correspondence  with  the  second  factor  in  Group  B's  responses  to 
the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  LX,  Appendix  G.)  It  also 
showed  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  second  factor 
in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Table 
XLIV.)  Its  similitude  with  the  Activity  -  Potency  factor 
located  in  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  was 
also  high.  (See  Table  XLI„)  The  lowest  degree  of  correspon¬ 
dence  for  this  second  factor  was  found  in  the  matches  involving 
Group  A's  responses  to  the  familiar  and  the  strange  excerpts. 

In  both  cases,  it,  too,  was  fairly  high.  (See  Table  XLV;  Table 
LIX,  Appendix  G.)  Thus,  Potency,  the  second  factor  in  Group 
C's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts,  approximated  to  a  rather 
high  degree  a  factor  located  in  all  five  of  the  other  analyses 
done  for  Hypothesis  IV. 


Imagery  was  the  third  factor  generated  when  Group  C's 
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responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  were  factored „  In  addition  to 
the  pictorial,  panoramic,  and  imaginative  dimensions,  two  others 
came  out  on  this  factor.  They  were  the  emotion  and  meaning 
dimensions.  The  linkage  pattern  for  these  dimensions  was 
rational,  non-pictorial,  meaningless,  non-panoramic ,  and 
unimaginative.  Hence,  for  the  strange  excerpts,  Group  C's 
listeners  associated  a  lack  of  imagery  with  both  a  lack  of 
emotion  and  a  lack  of  meaning. 

In  only  one  of  the  five  factor  matches  involving  this 
particular  analysis  did  this  Imagery  factor  display  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  similarity  with  a  factor  located  in  some  other 
group's  responses.  This  was  the  factor  match  in  which  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  were  compared  with  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  (See  Table  LX,  Appendix  G.) 

Of  the  three  factor  matches  involving  a  comparison  between 
Group  C's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  and  a  group's 
responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts,  the  greatest  degree  of 
similarity  found  was  with  the  first  factor,  Evaluation,  in  Group 
B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts.  (See  Tables  XLI ,  XL. IV, 
and  XL.)  In  other  words,  some  of  the  dimensions  on  which  Group 
B's  listeners  judged  the  music  with  which  they  were  familiar  were 
very  similar  to  those  used  by  Group  C  when  considering  the  imagery 
present  in  the  excerpts  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 

F actor  IV  was  a  Mood  -  Color  -  Activity  one.  The  lack 
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of  movement  in  the  music  was  seen  as  portraying  a  sad  mood.  Group 
B's  listeners  evinced  a  similar  response  when  listening  to  the 
strange  excerpts.  (See  Factor  III,  Table  XXXVI.)  In  the  factor 
match  between  these  two  analyses  the  greatest  degree  of  correspon¬ 
dence  for  this  fourth  factor  was  found.  (See  Table  LX,  Appendix 
G.)  Only  one  other  factor  match,  that  between  the  strange  excerpts 
for  Groups  A  and  C,  disclosed  another  factor  which  Group  C's 
fourth  closely  resembled.  (See  Table  LIX,  Appendix  G.) 

The  last  factor  capable  of  being  identified  in  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  strange  excerpts  was  Factor  VI.  On  it  the 
dimensions  variation,  complexity,  chaos,  and  uniqueness  loaded. 
These  listeners,  then,  were  concerned  about  the  Simplicity  or 
Complexity  of  the  strange  excerpts.  Repetition  and  order  were 
seen  as  contributing  to  its  simplicity,  and  variation  and  lack 
of  order  to  its  complexity.  The  music's  uniqueness  was 
apparently  to  some  extent  a  function  of  its  complexity  and 
therefore  its  variation  and  lack  of  order.  An  almost  identical 
factor  was  isolated  in  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar 
excerpts.  (See  Factor  IV,  Table  XXXIV.)  On  that  fourth  factor 
only  the  order  dimension  failed  to  appear.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Table  XLIV  the  resemblance  between  these  two  factors  was 
strong. 
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Conclusions 

The  main  purpose  of  this  fourth  section  of  Chapter  II /  tuas 
to  determine  if  individuals  with  a  given  musical  background 
listened  to  familiar  music  differently  than  they  .listened  to 
strange  music.  Due  to  the  results  obtained  when  Hypothesis  III 
was  tested,  two  additional  investigations  not  directly  concerned 
with  testing  Hypothesis  IV/  were  undertaken.  These  two  investi¬ 
gations  involved  comparing  the  three  groups  of  listeners' 
responses  to  familiar  excerpts  and  comparing  the  three  groups  of 
listeners'  responses  to  strange  excerpts.  LU i t h  them,  a  second 
look  at  familiarity's  influence  upon  the  responses  of  the 
listeners  was  possible.  The  findings  for  these  two  additional 
investigations  have  been  summarized  first.  Following  this,  the 
findings  which  resulted  when  Hypothesis  IV/  was  tested  are 
discussed . 

The  three  factor  matches  involving  only  responses  made 
to  familiar  musical  excerpts  revealed  that  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  correspondence  between  the  factors  isolated  in  each 
group.  On  the  whole,  the  three  groups  of  listeners  tended  to 
use  rather  comparable  approaches  when  asked  to  listen  to  music 
with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  The  striking  resemblance 
between  Group  A  and  Group  C's  responses  is  noteworthy.  For 
every  identifiable  factor  in  Group  A's  responses  there  was  a 


corresponding  identifiable  factor  located  in  Group  C's  responses 
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This  was  the  only  factor  match  in  this  trio  for  which  this  situa¬ 
tion  accrued.  Thus,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  despite  the 
over-all  similarity  in  the  three  groups,  the  factor  matches  in¬ 
volving  each  group's  responses  to  familiar  excerpts  illuminated 
a  trend  similar  to  that  found  when  the  three  group's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  were  compared,,  This  trend  was  that  the 
responses  of  the  groups  most  dissimilar  with  regard  to  musical 

i 

background  approximated  each  other  most  closely. 

The  picture  depicted  by  the  three  factor  matches  involving 
only  responses  to  strange  musical  excerpts  was  rather  different 
from  that  for  familiar  excerpts.  The  first  main  difference  was 
that  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  factors  isolated  in 
the  groups  tended  to  be  lower  than  those  between  factors  isolated 
for  the  familiar  excerpts.  Second,  the  number  of  factors  matching 
up  with  an  identifiable  factor  in  another  group  was  lower  than 
in  the  previous  factor  matches.  Third,  the  Evaluation  factors 
for  the  first  time  showed  a  low  degree  of  correspondence.  Fourth, 
although  the  least  amount  of  similarity  seemed  to  be  between  Groups 
A  and  0's  responses,  that  between  Groups  A  and  C's  responses  could 
not  be  described  as  much  greater.  Fifth,  Groups  B  and  C's  re¬ 
sponses  seemed  to  display  the  most  comparability.  Finally,  the  fac¬ 
tor  structure  of  each  group  of  listeners  for  the  music  with  which 
they  would  not  say  they  were  already  familiar  seemed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  uncertainty.  The  factors  isolated  were  generally 
not  as  clearly  defined  as  those  for  the  familiar  excerpts.  Due  to 
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THE  FACTORS  ISOLATED  IN  EACH  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
FOR  HYPOTHESIS  11/ 


F  actors 

i 

ii 

Analyses 
iii  iv 

V 

vi. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

I 

23 

24 

36 

22 

28 

20 

II 

1  9X 

20+ 

25yZ 

CD 

N 

N 

>s 

CO 

CM 

1  8y 

III 

18+ 

15y 

20X 

13Zb 

20X 

1  7  + 

IV 

1  7y 

13XZ 

12* 

12C 

1  5+ 

16XZ 

V 

9C 

13yZ 

*# 

7 

ioa 

** 

8 

** 

11 

** 

** 

** 

** 

HI 

VI 

7 

8 

9 

7 

10 

*# 

** 

** 

** 

VII 

7 

7 

9 

8 

** 

VIII 

7 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Evaluation 

Used  to  indicate  factors  which  could  not  be  labelled 

+Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Imagery 

^Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Simple  -  Complex 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Mood  -  Color,  or  this  component 
in  a  factor 

y 

Used  to  indicate  the  factor  Potency,  or  this  component  in  a 
factor 

ZUsed  to  indicate  the  Activity  component  in  a  factor 

aUsed  to  indicate  the  factor  Color 

^Used  to  indicate  the  Mood  component  in  a  factor 

Q 

Used  to  indicate  a  factor  which  Could  not  be  labelled  due  to 
the  investigator's  inability  to  discern  a  unifying  theme  for 
the  scales  involved 


1 

I'll 
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However,  due  to  the  emergence  of  unidentifiable  factors,  the 
portion  of  the  total  variance  which  was  explained  was  invariably 
less.  In  five  of  the  six  analyses  the  explainable  percentage  of 
the  total  variance  fell  within  the  range  forty-seven  per  cent  to 
fifty-one  per  cent  inclusive.  Hence,  five  of  the  solutions  pro¬ 
vided  an  explanation  for  practically  the  same  amount  of  the 
variance.  The  one  exception  was  Analysis  iv,  that  is,  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange  excerpts.  In  that 
solution  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  variance  could  be 
explained . 

In  every  factor  analysis  for  Hypothesis  II 1,  the  first 
factor  to  be  isolated  was  Evaluation.  In  all  but  two  comparisons 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  Evaluation  factors  was 
high.  The  two  exceptions  were  the  comparisons  between  Group 
A's  familiar  and  Group  C's  strange,  and  Group  C’s  familiar  and 
Group  A’s  strange.  The  greatest  degree  of  correspondence 
occurred  between  Group  B's  familiar  and  Group  B's  strange. 

Only  in  Analysis  iii  did  the  factor  Evaluation  play  a 
dominant  role.  In  the  other  five  analyses  the  weights  of  the 
factors  tended  to  be  approximately  equivalent,  with  Evaluation 
receiving  the  most  emphasis.  Moreover,  the  weights  of  the 
Evaluation  factors  in  these  five  analyses  did  not  display 
considerable  variation.  Instead,  their  weights  were  confined 
to  a  rather  narrow  range.  In  this  respect,  the  Evaluation 
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factors  located  in  Hypothesis  II' s  six  analyses  present  quite  a 
contrast  to  those  in  these  five  analyses  for  Hypothesis  IV. 

Imagery  was  isolated  as  a  factor  in  all  the  analyses 
except  the  two  involving  Group  B's  responses,  that  is  Analyses 
iii  and  iv.  The  greatest  factorial  similarity  for  Imagery  was 
found  in  Group  A's  responses  to  the  two  types  of  music.  That 
between  Group  A's  familiar  and  Group  C's  strange,  and  that 
between  Group  C's  familiar  and  Group  C's  strange  was  not  high. 

The  correspondence  between  Group  C's  familiar  and  Group  A’s 
strange  was,  however,  quite  high. 

In  Analyses  i,  ii,  iv,  and  vi  Potency  was  located  as  a 
separate  factor,  while  in  Analyses  ii,  iii,  and  iv  it  was  found 
in  conjunction  with  Activity.  The  loudness  dimension  came  out  on 
all  seven  of  these  factors.  It  signified  strength.  Thus,  neither 
the  musical  background  of  the  listeners  nor  the  type  of  music  to 
which  they  were  asked  to  listen  had  any  influence  on  this  associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  held  by  the  listeners  generally.  The  greatest 
degree  of  correspondence  was  displayed  between  the  Activity  - 
Potency  factor  in  Group  B's  familiar  and  the  Potency  factor  in 
Group  B's  strange.  That  between  the  Activity  -  Potency  factor 
in  Group  B's  familiar  and  the  Potency  factor  in  Group  C's  strange 
almost  equalled  the  similarity  displayed  in  the  previous  illustra¬ 
tion.  Only  in  Analysis  ii  was  both  a  Potency  factor  and  an  Activity 
-  Potency  factor  isolated. 
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In  addition  to  appearing  in  conjunction  with  Potency, 
Activity  also  combined  with  lYlood  -  Color  twice  and  with  Mood 
once.  A  Mood  -  Color  -  Activity  factor  occurred  in  Analyses  ii 
and  vi;  a  Mood  -  Activity  factor  occurred  in  Analysis  iv.  In 
all  three  of  these  factors,  the  music's  movement  served  as  an 
indicator  of  the  mood  portrayed  by  the  music.  Tempo  appeared 
to  be  a  paramount  consideration  here.  Fast  music  signified 
the  lighter  moods,  and  slow  music  the  heavier  moods. 

Although  Mood  came  out  in  all  six  analyses,  it  was  not 


isolated 

as  a  separate  factor. 

It  combined  with 

Col 

or  (Analy- 

ses 

i,  iii,  v),  wi 

th  Color 

and 

Activity  (Analyses 

ii 

and  vi), 

and 

with 

Activity 

(Analysis 

iv 

).  The  highest  deg 

ree 

of 

similarity  occurre 

d  between 

Mo 

od  -  Color  in  Group 

B  ' 

s  familiar 

and 

Mood 

-  Color  - 

Activity 

in 

Group  A's  strange. 

In 

Analyses 

iii  and 

vi 

a  factor  designated 

as 

Simple  - 

Complex  was  isolated.  In  both  these  factors  repetition  implied 
simplicity  and  commonplaceness  whereas  variation  implied  com¬ 
plexity  and  uniqueness.  The  degree  of  correspondence  between 
these  two  factors  was  high. 

Examination  of  the  relationships  brought  out  by  the 
factor  matches  for  Hypothesis  IV's  six  factor  analytic  solutions 
indicated  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Group  A's  responses  to  familiar  excerpts  were  most 
similar  to  those  made  by  Group  B  to  the  strange 
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excerpts.  Considering  the  specific  factor's  weights, 
it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  correspondence 
between  Group  fl's  responses  to  the  familiar  and 
strange  excerpts  was  greater  than  that  between  Group 
A's  responses  to  the  familiar  and  Group  C's  responses 
to  the  strange. 

2.  Group  B's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  were 
very  similar  to  their  responses  to  the  strange  ex¬ 
cerpts.  The  resemblance  between  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  familiar  and  Group  C's  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts  was  also  strong. 

3.  Group  C's  responses  to  the  familiar  excerpts  were 
most  similar  to  Group  B's  responses  to  the  strange 
excerpts . 

Thus,  the  responses  of  two  of  the  three  listening  groups 
seemed  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  familiarity  the 
listeners  felt  with  the  music.  Involved  in  these  two  groups 
were  the  listeners  in  the  study  having  the  most  musical  background 
and  the  least  musical  background.  The  listeners  between  these 
two  extremes  displayed  a  tendency  to  respond  to  both  familiar 
and  strange  music  in  much  the  same  way.  Familiarity  therefore 
seemed  to  have  much  less  impact  upon  the  Group  B  listeners  than 
upon  the  listeners  in  either  Groups  A  or  C. 

These  results  indicate  there  was  a  relationship  between 
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the  subjects'  musical  backgrounds  and  their  semantic  factor  re¬ 
sponses  to  familiar  and  strange  excerpts.  The  null  hypothesis 
was  therefore  rejected. 


RELIABILITY  OF  THE  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL 


The  data  for  calculating  the  reliability  of  the  semantic 
differential  was  obtained  by  administering  exactly  the  same  test 
twice.  An  interval  of  approximately  one  month  separated  the 
two  administrations  of  the  test.  Hence,  the  experimental  pro¬ 
cedure  of  test  -  retest  was  used  to  estimate  the  test's 
reliability . 

According  to  Thorndike  and  Hagen,  there  are  three  main 

sources  of  variation  in  performance  which  tend  to  reduce  the 

precision  of  a  particular  score  as  a  description  of  an 
6 

individual.  These  are  listed  below: 

1 .  Variation  in  response  to  the  test  at  a  particular 
moment  in  time. 

2.  Variation  in  the  individual  from  time  to  time. 

3.  Variation  arising  out  of  the  particular  sample 

of  tasks  chosen  to  represent  an  area  of  behavior. 


Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen,  Measurement 
and  Evaluation  in  Psychology  and  Education  (second  edition; 
New  York:  Bohn  LUiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  177. 
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Retesting  with  the  same  test  reflected  the  first  two  of  these 
three  sources  of  error.  It  did  not,  however,  evaluate  the  effects 
of  the  third  source  of  error. 

Seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  subjects  who 
participated  in  the  first  administration  of  the  test  volunteered 
to  retake  the  test.  Of  these  seventy  subjects,  nineteen  were  in 
Group  A,  twenty-six  were  in  Group  B,  and  twenty-five  were  in 
Group  C.  Thus,  the  three  categories  of  musical  background 
established  in  this  study  were  all  represented  at  the  retest 
sessions. 

The  computer  program  used  in  this  phase  of  the  study  was 

written  by  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Research. 

It  was  based  upon  Ferguson's  discussion  of  Pearson  Product 

7 

ffloment  Correlation,  the  formula  for  which  is 

exy 

r  =  - 

y<«2)  (ey2) 

As  already  noted,  seventy  subjects  participated  in  both  adminis¬ 
trations  of  the  test.  For  purposes  of  programming,  these  seventy 
subjects  were  designated  as  seventy  items.  While  listening  to 


George  A.  Ferguson,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Psychology 
and  Education  (second  edition;  New  York:  (YlcGraw-Hill ,  1966), 

p.  110. 
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each  of  the  fourteen  musical  excerpts,  a  subject  described  his 
responses  on  a  semantic  differential  test  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  scales.  For  purposes  of  programming,  each  item  consisted 
of  four  hundred  and  sixty-tuo  variables. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  seventy  items  each 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-tuo  variables  was  .6126. 

Due  to  later  statistical  work,  this  figure,  for  purposes  of 
reference,  was  labelled  r^  .  It  was  rounded  off  to  .613. 

Had  each  subject  responded  in  exactly  the  same  way  to 
each  excerpt  at  the  test  and  retest  sessions,  perfect  positive 
correlation  would  have  been  obtained.  That  r<%  1.00  indicates 
that  there  were  differences  in  the  subjects'  responses  for  the 
two  administrations  of  the  test.  From  the  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  .613  one  can  only  conjecture  about  the  extent  of  the 
changes  indicated  by  this  reliability  estimate.  In  an  effort 
to  find  out  more  about  these  changes,  the  following  experiment 
was  carried  out. 

A  sample  of  five  tests  from  the  first  administration 
were  selected.  These  five  tests  had  been  done  by  five  different 
subjects  for  five  different  excerpts.  Each  answer  sheet  from 
the  first  test  session  was  paired  with  the  corresponding  answer 
sheet  from  the  second  administration  of  the  test.  The  coefficient 
of  correlation  for  this  sample  of  five  was  then  calculated.  A 
reliability  of  .696  resulted.  For  purposes  of  reference  this 
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reliability  was  designated  as  r ^  ^ • 

A  given  subject's  responses  for  each  scale  on  the  test 
and  retest  were  then  compared.  Each  response  made  by  a  subject 
on  the  retest  was  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  either 
one  scale  step  above  or  below  the  corresponding  answer  which  had 
been  marked  at  the  first  administration  of  the  test.  In  other 
words,  if  a  subject  had  blackened  in  space  three  for  an  excerpt 
at  the  first  test  session,  his  answer  for  the  retest  was  changed 
to  either  two  or  four.  Answers  of  five  or  one  could,  of  course, 
only  be  changed  to  four  or  two  respectively.  The  directions  of 
the  changes  were  noted  in  order  to  maintain  a  balance  among  the 
number  of  positive  and  negative  adjustments.  A  correlation 
coefficient  for  this  data  was  then  calculated.  The  reliability 
obtained  for  this  sample  of  five  in  which  the  answers  for  the 
retest  had  been  adjusted  in  the  manner  described  above  was  .657. 
For  purposes  of  reference  this  reliability , was  designated  as  r  . 

To  summarize,  three  reliability  estimates  were  obtained. 
These  are  listed  below. 


1 . 

rl2  = 

.696 

(obtained 

from 

the 

sample 

of 

five  cases) 

2. 

r13  = 

.613 

(obtained 

from 

the 

sample 

of 

seventy  cases) 

3. 

rl4 

.657 

( obtained 

from 

the 

sample 

of 

five  cases, 

the  scores  on  the  retests  having  been 
increased  or  decreased  one  scale  point) 
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A  test  of  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  two  cor¬ 
relation  coefficients  most  dissimilar,  that  is,  r  and  r  was 

I  /L  I  J 

g 

then  done.  In  doing  this,  the  following  formula  was  utilized: 


t 


Z12  Z13 


/~y 

V  if - 


N  -3 


In  this  formula 

*12  =  i  loae  1  +  ri2  =  -B595 


Z1  3  =  *  l09e  1  +  r13  =  -71Z1 


2  -  number  of  pairs  of  cases  in  the  array  from  which  r^ 
was  calculated  =  165 

=  number  of  pairs  of  cases  in  the  array  from  which  r 
was  calculated  =  32,340 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula  led  to  the  following: 


.8595  -  .7121 


+  32,340 


3 


1  .89 


This  figure  was  not  significant  (0.05  or  0.01  ).  In  other  words, 
the  correlation  obtained  for  the  seventy  cases  (r^  =  -613) 


g 

Charles  C.  Peters,  and  Walter  R.  Van  l/oorhis,  Statistical 
Procedures  and  their  mathematical  Bases  (New  York:  lYlcG raw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1940),  p.  188. 
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was  not  significantly  different  from  the  correlation  obtained  for 
the  sample  of  five  cases  (r^  =  *696).  Of  the  three  correlations 
obtained,  the  two  on  which  the  test  of  significance  was  done  were 
most  different.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  correlation  obtained 
for  the  seventy  cases  (r^  =  *613)  would  not  be  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  correlation  obtained  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  retest  scores  by  one  scale  point. 

The  reliability  coefficient  .613  was  a  coefficient  of 
stability  in  that  it  measured  error  variance  due  to  temporal 
variations.  This  figure  indicated  that  the  subjects'  responses 
tended  to  be  fairly  stable.  For  those  scales  on  which  a  change 
occurred,  the  move  was  most  likely  of  the  one  point  type.  Had 
the  move  been  greater,  a  significant  difference  would  have  been 
found  between  r^ ^  and  r^* 


'  . 


CHAPTER  \] 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


SUMMARY 
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Three  categories  of  musical  background  mere  established. 

They  were  as  follows: 

1  .  Group  A  -  those  listeners  having  little  or  no  musical 
background.  All  had  received  less  than  one  year  of 
formal  musical  instruction.  Forty-four  subjects  were 
placed  in  this  category. 

2.  Group  B  -  those  listeners  who  had  received  from  one 

to  six  years  inclusive  of  formal  practical  instruction. 
Rudiments,  the  only  theoretical  subject  in  which  any  of 
these  listeners  had  received  formal  instruction, 


had 
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been  studied  by  only  a  few.  Forty-four  subjects  were 
placed  in  this  category. 

3.  Group  C  -  those  listeners  having  extensive  musical 
backgrounds.  All  the  subjects  in  this  group  had 
engaged  in  formal  practical  study  for  at  least  seven 
years,  and  formal  theoretical  study  long  enough  to  at 
least  complete  the  study  of  rudiments.  Forty-eight 
subjects  were  placed  in  this  category. 

The  information  necessary  to  place  each  subject  in  one  of  these 
three  categories  was  obtained  by  administering  a  (Ylusical  Back¬ 
ground  Questionnaire.  This  instrument  was  constructed  by  the 
investigator . 

The  music  presented  to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
University  students  and  one  University  professor  who  participated 
in  this  study  was  all  selected  from  the  orchestral  repertoire. 

It  could  be  classified  in  two  ways.  One  classification,  namely 
the  music's  classical  or  popular  nature,  was  solely  dependent 
upon  the  music  chosen  by  the  investigator.  Included  in  the  four¬ 
teen  selections  to  which  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  subjects 
listened  were  eight  classical  and  six  popular  excerpts.  LUith 
regard  to  the  eight  excerpts  taken  from  the  classical  compositions, 
all  had  been  composed  during  that  period  of  musical  history  extend¬ 
ing  from  1750  to  1900.  Since  each  excerpt  was  heard  only  once 
during  the  test,  the  second  classification,  namely  the  music's 
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familiarity  or  strangeness,  was  dependent  not  only  upon  the  music 
selected  by  the  inv/estigator ,  but  also  upon  the  subjects'  previous 
contact  with  music  and  with  the  excerpts  on  the  test.  The  subjects' 
judgments  regarding  this  were  obtained  from  the  first  scale, 
familiar  -  strange,  on  the  semantic  differential. 

Since  the  semantic  differential  is  a  measurement  technique 
which  has  been  utilized  only  modestly  in  the  field  of  aesthetics, 
validity  and  reliability  were  paramount  considerations  in  this 
study.  Validity  was  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  test  did 
the  job  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  test's  validity  was  there¬ 
fore  a  function  of  its  sensitivity  in  detecting  factor  patterns 
for  the  types  of  listeners,  the  types  of  music,  and  the  combination 
of  type  of  listener  with  a  particular  type  of  music.  Four  hypotheses 
involving  these  two  variables,  the  listeners  and  the  musical  excerpts, 
were  tested. 

Reliability  was  defined  as  the  consistency  with  which  the 
test  measured  whatever  it  measured.  Of  the  three  approaches 
available  for  collecting  the  data  necessary  to  calculate  an 
estimate  of  reliability,  the  test  -  retest  method  with  a  time 
interval  between  sessions  was  chosen.  Consequently,  the 
reliability  coefficient  obtained  in  this  study  was  a  coefficient 
of  stability.  It  measured  error  variance  due  to  temporal 
variations  only.  That  variation  arising  from  the  particular 
sample  of  tasks  chosen  to  represent  the  area  of  behavior,  namely 
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listening  to  four  types  of  music,  was  not  estimated  in  this  study, 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  section  of  Chapter  1/ ,  a  summary  of  the  main  findings 
of  this  investigation  is  presented.  These  have  been  discussed 
under  the  three  headings  Hypotheses,  Preconceptions  of  the  Listeners, 
and  the  Semantic  Differential  Test,  Under  the  heading,  Hypotheses, 
the  findings  which  resulted  from  testing  the  four  hypotheses  put 
forth  at  the  outset  of  this  study  are  stated.  Implications  of 
these  findings  have  also  been  noted.  Under  the  second  heading, 
Preconceptions  of  the  Listeners,  is  a  discussion  of  the  factors 
which  emerged  in  the  analyses.  In  this  discussion,  preconceptions 
apparently  held  by  some  or  all  of  the  listeners  are  pointed  out. 

This  section  was  included  in  the  belief  that  the  information  it 
provides  about  listeners  could  be  useful  to  teachers  of  listening. 

The  subject  of  discussion  under  the  third  head,  the  Semantic 
Differential  Test,  is  the  measurement  instrument  itself.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  refining  the  test  constructed  by  the  investigator 
are  made. 

H  ypotheses 

Hypotheses  I.  The  postulation  that  there  was  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  individual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic 
factor  responses  to  selected  excerpts  of  music  could  neither  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  At  best,  all  that  could  be  said  was  that 
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unexpected.  A  possible  explanation  of  these  results  may  be 
provided  by  Alfred  Whitehead's  principle,  the  Rhythm  of  Education. 
In  his  book  The  Aims  of  Education,  Whitehead  contended  that  "dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  and  modes  of  study  should  be  undertaken  by  pupils 

at  fitting  times  when  they  have  reached  the  proper  stage  of  mental 
1 

development."  According  to  Whitehead,  there  were  three  stages  of 

mental  growth:  the  Stage  of  Romanticism,  the  Stage  of  Precision, 

2 

and  the  Stage  of  Generalization. 


'j 

Alfred  North  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  (New  York: 
New  American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  1949),  p.  27. 

^Ibid ,  pp.  28-31. 
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Whitehead  saw  the  third  stage  in  the  cycle,  that  is,  the  Stage 
of  Generalization,  as 

.  .  .  a  return  to  romanticism  with  the  added  advantage 
of  classified  ideas  and  relevant  technique*  It  is  the 
fruition  which  has  been  the  goal  of  the  precise  training. 
It  is  the  final  success. ^ 

Perhaps  these  phenomena  of  Group  B's  responses  moving  away  from 
those  of  Group  A,  and  Group  C's  responses  reverting  back  to  those 
of  Group  A  are  examples  of  Whitehead's  cyclic  process.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  study's  design  offered  no  way  of  finding  out 
if  Group  C's  listeners  possessed  understandings  lacked  by  Group 
A's  listeners. 

With  regard  to  Group  B's  divergent  responses,  it  is 
suggested  that,  through  their  limited  experience  with  music, 
these  listeners  may  have  developed  some  very  definite  ideas 
about  how  a  musically  well-trained  person  listens  to  music. 

As  they  listened  in  what  was  perhaps  construed  by  them  to  be 
a  test  situation,  Group  B's  listeners  may  have  attempted  to 
achieve  these  ideals. 

In  the  Review  of  Literature,  the  wide  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  formal  musical  training  influences  the  way  in  which 
individuals  listen  was  noted.  At  that  time  it  was  observed 
that  this  supposition  has  been  made  despite  a  paucity  of 


"’ibid ,  p.  30. 
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research  studies  demonstrating  this.  In  view  of  the  results  which 
accrued  when  Hypothesis  I  was  tested,  one  wonders  if  music  educators 
have  perhaps  been  too  willing  to  accept  this  idea  that  formal  musi¬ 
cal  training  strongly  influences  the  way  in  which  music  is  apprehended, 
More  research  in  this  area  is  needed. 

Hypothesis  II.  The  postulation  that  there  was  not  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  individual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic 
factor  responses  to  selected  excerpts  of  classical  and  popular  music 
was  not  supported.  Such  a  relationship  was  found.  It  is  described 
below  in  point  form. 

1.  Group  C,  the  listeners  with  the  most  extensive  musical 
background,  approached  these  two  types  of  music  in 
basically  the  same  way.  When  their  responses  to  the 
classical  excerpts  were  compared  with  Group  A's  and 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  only  a 
slight  resemblance  was  found. 

2.  Group  B,  the  listeners  with  the  moderate  musical  back¬ 
ground,  also  seemed  to  approach  both  the  classical  and 
the  popular  excerpts  in  much  the  same  way.  When  Group 
B's  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  and  Group  A's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  were  compared,  a  low 
degree  of  correspondence  was  found.  A  greater  degree 
of  correspondence  than  that  in  the  previous  example  was 
found  between  Group  B's  responses  to  the  classical 


, 
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excerpts  and  Group  C's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts. 
This  did  not  match  the  correspondence  found  between 
Group  B's  responses  to  the  two  types  of  music. 

3.  Group  A,  the  listeners  with  little  or  no  musical  back¬ 
ground,  was  the  only  group  which  showed  a  tendency  to 
vary  their  listening  approach  according  to  the  music's 
classical  or  popular  nature.  The  first  factor  to  emerge 
in  their  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  was 
Evaluation,  while  the  first  factor  to  emerge  in  their 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  was  Mood  -  Color  - 
Activity.  Imagery  emerged  as  a  factor  in  their  responses 
to  both  the  classical  excerpts  and  the  popular  excerpts; 
however,  its  weight  was  greater  in  the  group's  factor 
structure  for  the  classical  excerpts.  Both  Mood  -  Color 
and  Potency  emerged  in  two  factors  in  the  group's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  classical  excerpts  but  only  once  in  their 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  Group  A's  responses 
to  the  classical  excerpts  were  very  similar  to  Group  B's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  The  factor  structure 
for  Group  A's  responses  to  the  popular  excerpts  failed 
to  match  to  a  high  degree  with  any  of  the  three  factor 
structures  for  the  classical  excerpts. 

Due  to  the  unexpected  results  obtained  from  the  analyses  for 
Hypothesis  I,  two  investigations  not  directly  concerned  with  testing 
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Hypothesis  II  were  made.  They  involved  comparing  the  responses 
of  the  three  groups  of  listeners  to  the  classical  excerpts,  and 
comparing  the  responses  of  the  three  groups  of  listeners  to  the 
popular  excerpts.  The  findings  for  these  two  examinations  sup¬ 
ported  the  results  obtained  when  Hypothesis  I  was  tested.  That 
is,  the  responses  of  the  groups  most  dissimilar  with  regard  to 
musical  background,  Groups  A  and  C,  approximated  each  other  most 
closely. 

Ulhile  applicable  to  both  types  of  music,  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  was  particularly  true  for  the  responses  made  to  the  popular 
excerpts.  For  these,  the  strongest  resemblance  occurred  between 
Groups  A  and  C's  responses.  The  results  for  the  classical  ex¬ 
cerpts  brought  out  some  slight  changes  in  the  lines  of  relationship. 
For  example,  the  approximation  between  Groups  A  and  B*s  responses 
was  much  greater,  though  it  still  did  not  equal  that  between 
Groups  A  &  C's  responses.  The  correspondence  between  Groups  B 
and  C4s  responses  to  the  classical  excerpts  was  low.  Hence, 
although  this  exploratory  investigation  changed  to  some  degree 
the  picture  obtained  from  Hypothesis  I's  results,  the  same  basic 
conclusion  still  stands. 

Hypothesis  III.  The  postulation  that  there  was  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  individual's  degree  of  familiarity  with  musical 
selections  and  his  semantic  factor  responses  to  them  was  support¬ 


ed.  The  subjects'  factor  structures  for  the  Familiar  Excerpts 
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and  the  Strange  Excerpts  mere  v/ery  similar. 

In  the  Review  of  Literature  it  was  noted  that  repeated  pre¬ 
sentations  of  musicpl  selection  in  listening  classes  had  been 
condoned  by  music  educators  teaching  at  all  levels  and  by  students. 
According  to  some,  these  repeated  hearings  were  necessary  if  the 
listener  was  to  deal  with  the  music  satisfactorily.  From  their 
arguments,  one  would  expect  differences  in  the  way  in  which 
listeners  respond  to  familiar  and  to  unfamiliar  music.  Factoring 
the  responses  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  listeners  who 
participated  in  this  study  did  not  bring  fulfillment  of  this  ex¬ 
pectation.  One  interpretation  of  this  finding  is  that  perhaps 
this  teaching  procedure  which  has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by 
music  educators  is  not  as  functional  as  we,  have  been  led  to  believe. 

t 

However,  due  to  the  method  used  in  this  study  to  determine  the 
excerpts'  familiarity,  caution  with  such  an  interpretation  is 
urged.  The  meaning  of  the  term  familiarity  for  the  subjects  in 
this  study  and  for  the  music  educators  referred  to  in  Chapter  II 
may  not  be  synonymous.  Familiarity  for  these  educators  involved 
more  than  the  ability  to  correctly  name  a  selection  or  to  recognize 
having  previously  heard  a  selection.  For  the  subjects  in  this 
study,  this  may  in  many  cases  have  been  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  scale  familiar  -  strange. 

Hypothesis  IV,  The  postulation  that  there  was  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  an  individual's  musical  background  and  his  semantic 
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factor  responses  to  excerpts  of  familiar  and  of  strange  music 

was  not  supported.  Such  a  relationship  was  found.  It  is  described 

below  in  point  form. 

1  .  Group  A  tended  to  respond  to  the  excerpts  with  which 
they  were  familiar  in  much  the  same  way  as  Group  B 
responded  to  those  excerpts  with  which  they  were 
unfamiliar . 

2.  Group  B’s  responses  to  the  excerpts  with  which  they 
were  familiar  approximated  rather  closely  both  their 
responses  to  the  excerpts  with  which  they  were  un¬ 
familiar  and  Group  C's  responses  to  the  excerpts  with 
which  they  unfamiliar. 

3.  Group  C's  responses  to  the  excerpts  with  which  they 
were  familiar  strongly  resembled  Group  B's  responses 
to  the  excerpts  with  which  they  were  unfamiliar. 

Thus,  the  responses  of  two  of  the  three  listening  groups 
varied  according  to  the  degree  of  familiarity  attributed  to  the 
music.  Involved  in  these  two  groups  were  the  listeners  having 
the  extensive  musical  backgrounds  and  the  listeners  having  very 
minimal  musical  backgrounds.  Only  the  listeners  falling  between 
these  two  extremes,  Group  B,  displayed  a  tendency  to  respond  to 
all  the  excerpts  regardless  of  their  familiarity  or  strangeness 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  familiarity  variable  apparently  had 
much  less  impact  upon  the  listeners  in  Group  B  than  the  listeners 
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Preconceptions  of  the  Listeners 

Comparison  of  the  factors  isolated  in  the  ana 
in  this  study  revealed  that  certain  factors  appeared 
almost  all  of  the  listeners'  factor  structures  while 
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factors  provide  insight  into  houj  individuals  with  varying  musical 
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ception  Evaluation's  weight  equalled  that  of  the  first  factor, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Evaluative  response  was  emphasized  in  all 
of  the  listeners'  factor  structures.  In  three  of  the  factor 
structures,  Evaluation  was  not  only  emphasized,  but  also  played 
a  dominant  role  in  the  listeners'  responses.  Thus,  everyone  who 
participated  as  a  subject  in  this  study,  regardless  of  his 
musical  background,  his  familiarity  with  music,  or  the  classical 
or  popular  nature  of  the  music,  seemed  to  feel  that  listening 
to  music  should  involve  evaluation  or  criticism. 

A  number  of  the  scales  loading  high  on  these  Evaluation 
factors  were  the  same.  For  example,  on  every  Evaluation  factor 
the  listeners  considered  the  music's  beauty  and  goodness.  Other 
dimensions  frequently  coming  out  on  this  factor  were  pleasantness, 
melodiousness,  valuableness,  intimacy,  sincerity,  and  order. 


This  exception  was  the  analysis  of  Group  A's  responses 
to  the  popular  excerpts. 
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Such  dimensions  as  strength,  brightness,  emotion,  uniqueness, 
description,  rhythm,  and  picturesque  came  out  on  Evaluation  rather 
infrequently.  The  linkage  patterns  for  the  dimensions  coming  out 
on  these  Evaluation  factors  indicated  that  the  music’s  beauty, 
goodness,  pleasantness,  and  value  tended  to  be  seen  as  a  function 
of  its  melodiousness,  intimacy,  sincerity,  and  order.  For  the 
subjects  participating  in  this  study,  these  were  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  music.  That  they  sought  these  characteristics  in  the 
music  could  be  useful  information  for  teachers  of  listening  to 
music.  It  may  be  that  listeners  in  general  find  such  qualities 
desirable.  By  helping  listeners  to  find  these  characteristics 
in  musical  selections,  teachers  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  their  listeners. 

Another  factor  frequently  isolated  in  this  study  was 
Potency.  Evidence  that  the  listeners  considered  the  music's 
strength  was  found  both  in  separate  Potency  factors  and  in 
factors  combining  Potency  with  some  other  element,  this  generally 
being  Activity.  Ten  instances  of  the  former  and  nine  of  the 
latter  were  found  in  this  study.  Regardless  of  which  way  Potency 
was  isolated,  loudness  was  invariably  a  dimension  of  the  factor.' 
involved.  Thus,  for  all  of  the  listeners,  the  music's  dynamic 
level  seemed  to  influence  their  decision  about  the  music's 
strength.  Loud  music  signified  stength,  whereas  soft  music 
signified  a  lack  of  strength.  In  some  of  the  Potency  factors 
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isolated,  a  second  preconception  was  evident.  This  was  that  loud 
music  signified  complexity.  This  second  preconception  was  found 
in  at  least  one  factor  structure  for  each  listening  group.  Its 
occurrence  was  not,  however,  as  widespread  as  that  involving 
Potency  and  loudness. 

Although  Activity  was  never  isolated  as  a  separate  factor, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  listeners  failed  to  consider  this  aspect. 
In  every  analysis  done  in  this  study,  Activity  was  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  some  other  element.  Potency  and/or  lYlood  were 
generally  the  other  components  of  these  factors.  The  combining 
of  Activity  and  Potency  seemed  to  indicate  that,  for  some  of  the 
listeners,  loud  music  was  viewed  as  being  active.  Conversely, 
soft  music  was  viewed  as  being  passive.  The  combining  of  Activity 
and  lYlood  seemed  to  indicate  that,  for  some  of  the  listeners,  the 
mood  assigned  to  a  selection  was  at  least  partly  determined  by 
the  music's  activity.  Active  music  indicated  a  light,  happy  mood, 
and  passive  music  indicated  a  serious,  sad  mood.  Whether  combined 
with  Potency  or  lYlood,  the  music's  activity  was  indicated  to  the 
listeners  by  its  tempo.  A  fast  tempo  signified  activity;  a  slow 
tempo  signified  passivity. 

Imagery  is  another  example  of  a  factor  isolated  in 
practically  every  analysis  done  in  this  study.  However,  on  only 
five  of  the  Imagery  factors  did  the  scale  meaningful  -  meaningless 
load  high.  The  emergence  of  this  scale  could  be  taken  to  indicate 
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that,  for  the  listeners  involved,  the  music's  meaning  mas  at 
least  partly  dependent  upon  the  imagery  they  could  discern  in 
the  music.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  four  of  these  five 
examples  the  responses  of  Group  A  mere  involved.  This  preconception 
may  be  one  held  by  listeners  with  very  limited  musical  backgrounds 
in  general.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  same  preconception 
emerged  in  Group  C's  responses  to  strange  excerpts. 

Comparison  of  the  factors  isolated  in  the  analyses  done 
in  this  study  revealed  that  certain  factors  appeared  rather  in¬ 
frequently.  One  example  of  this  was  the  factor  Simple  -  Complex. 

It  occurred  only  in  the  responses  of  Groups  B  and  C.  For  the 
members  of  Group  B,  two  preconceptions  were  involved.  They  were 
that  repetition  in  music  made  for  simplicity,  and  that  repetition 
and  simplicity  were  both  associated  with  the  state  of  being  common¬ 
place.  These  same  two  preconceptions  were  also  held  by  the 
listeners  in  Group  C.  In  addition,  Group  C's  listeners  saw  order 
as  contributing  to  music's  simplicity.  Perhaps  listeners  like 
those  in  Group  A  could  be  helped  in  their  listening  through  ex¬ 
ploration  of  these  ideas  that  repetition  and  order  make  for 
simplicity . 

Another  illustration  of  an  infrequently  occurring  factor 
was  Color.  This  factor  was  isolated  in  only  three  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  factor  analyses  done  in  this  study.  Gn  all  three  occasions 
it  was  found  in  analyses  involving  the  Group  B  listeners.  Thus, 
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the  factor  Color  was  one  peculiar  to  listeners  in  Group  0,  It 
appears  that  these  listeners  were  very  conscious  of  color  in 
music,  particularly  for  popular  music  and  for  music  with  which 
they  were  unfamiliar.  One  wonders  if  this  is  true  of  the 
majority  of  individuals  with  musical  backgrounds  similar  to 
those  of  Group  B's  listeners. 

Semantic  Differential  Test 

The  percentage  of  the  total  variance  accounted  for  by 
the  solutions  to  the  seventeen  factor  analyses  done  in  this 
study  ranged  from  fifty-two  per  cent  in  Hypothesis  Ill's  two 
analyses  to  sixty-three  per  cent  in  the  analysis  of  Group  C's 
responses  to  the  popular  excerpts.  Thus,  each  factor  analytic 
solution  accounted  for  over  one-half  the  total  variance. 

In  all  but  three  of  the  analyses  one  or  more  unidenti¬ 
fiable  factors  were  isolated.  These  three  exceptions  were 
the  analyses  for  Group  B's  responses  to  all  the  excerpts, 

Group  C's  responses  to  all  the  excerpts,  and  Group  C's  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  classical  excerpts.  Because  of  the  presence 
of  these  unidentifiable  factors,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
variance  which  could  be  explained  in  fourteen  of  the  solutions 
was  less  than  the  percentage  for  the  total  variance  accounted 
for  by  the  solution.  For  these  fourteen  solutions,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  variance  which  could  be  explained  ranged 


from  forty-three  per  cent  to  fifty-one  percent.  In  only  two 
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of  these  fourteen  analyses  could  over  half  the  total  variance  be 
explained.  Thus,  of  the  total  seventeen  factor  analyses,  only 
five  provided  an  explanation  for  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
variance.  Four  of  these  analyses  involved  Group  C's  responses. 

From  the  figures  quoted  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  se¬ 
mantic  differential  test  constructed  by  this  investigator  is  in 
need  of  refinement.  If  the  test  could  be  made  to  account  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  variance,  it  mould  be  a  more  useful 
measurement  instrument.  It  appears  that  the  test  in  its  present 
form  failed  to  cover  some  of  the  listeners'  responses  to  the 
music.  Thus,  it  is  suggested  that  the  scope  of  the  scales  on 
the  test  be  increased. 

The  test  mould  have  provided  more  information  about  the 
listeners'  responses  if  unidentifiable  factors  had  not  been 
generated.  Increasing  the  number  of  scales  on  the  test  may 
help  to  eliminate  these  vague  factors.  This  step  mould  not 
likely  create  a  time  problem.  After  the  first  excerpt,  the 
subjects  in  this  study  mere  able  to  complete  the  test  quite 
quickly.  For  most  of  the  excerpts,  they  could  have  easily 
ansmered  a  longer  test. 

The  solutions  for  Group  C's  responses  can,  in  general,  be 
said  to  have  provided  a  fuller  explanation  of  their  responses 
than  the  solutions  for  either  Group  A's  or  Group  B's  responses. 

The  solutions  for  Group  A's  responses  can,  in  general,  be  said 
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to  have  provided  the  least  complete  explanations.  Hence,  it  is 
suggested  t.hat  the  test  in  its  present  form  may  be  most  effective 
as  a  measurement  instrument  when  administered  to  listeners  having 
extensive  musical  backgrounds.  If  so,  refinement  of  the  test 
would  involve  improving  its  usefulness  for  listeners  having 
minimal  musical  backgrounds. 

LUhen  refining  the  test,  it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  revise 
the  order  in  which  the  scales  occur  on  the  test.  Some  perhaps 
unwise  choices  were  selected  for  the  present  test.  For  example, 
the  sixth  scale,  yellow  -  blue,  was  followed  by  the  mood  scale, 
happy  -  sad.  UJhen  the  subjects'  responses  were  factor  analyzed, 
it  was  found  that  mood  and  color  were  frequently  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  each  other.  Perhaps  the  placement  of  the  scales 
suggested  such  a  relationship  to  the  subjects.  Another  example 
of  a  perhaps  unfortunate  ordering  of  the  scales  occurred  for 
numbers  sixteen  and  seventeen.  In  this  case,  the  scale  serious 
-  humorous  was  followed  by  the  scale  slow  -  fast.  Once  again, 
the  listeners'  factor  structures  revealed  that  mood  and  tempo 
were  frequently  related.  That  this  relationship  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  placement  of  the  scales  is  a  legitimate 
criticism.  Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  test  could  be 
improved  by  a  more  careful  ordering  of  the  scales  on  it. 

The  first  scale  on  the  test,  familiar  -  strange,  was 
used  to  categorize  the  excerpts  according  to  their  familiarity. 
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The  pairing  of  the  term  strange  with  familiar  was  perhaps  an 
unfortunate  choice.  While  the  term  strange  can  mean  unfamiliar, 
it  can  also  mean  foreign  or  alien.  Either  interpretation  by  the 
subjects  was  possible.  The  latter  interpretation  would  not  have 
provided  the  information  sought  by  this  researcher.  To  eliminate 
this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  scale  be  changed  to  familiar  - 
unfamiliar.  It  is  further  suggested  that  before  administering 
this  test,  the  purpose  of  this  scale  be  explained  to  the  subjects. 

The  test's  reliability,  as  indicated  by  the  test  -  retest 
method,  was  estimated  to  be  .613.  By  calculating  the  reliability 
for  a  sample  of  five  tests  (r^)*  and  for  the  same  sample  of  five 
tests  with  the  scores  on  the  retests  having  been  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  one  scale  point  (r^),  it  was  found  that  .613  was  not 
significantly  different  from  either  r^  or  r  .  Thus,  the  subjects' 
responses  tended  to  be  fairly  stable.  For  those  scales  on  which 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  scale  point  marked  at  the  test 
session  and  the  retest  session,  the  change  was  most  likely  of  the 
one  point  type. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The  results  obtained  in  this  study  indicate  the  following 
implications : 

1 .  Listening  to  music  may  follow  the  stages  in  the 

three-fold  cycle  which  Whitehead  suggested  for  the 
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Rhythm  of  Education.  If  so,  one  can  expect  the 
responses  of  musically  untrained  individuals  and 
musically  well- trained  individuals  to  appear  to  be  highly 
similar,  and  the  responses  of  moderately  trained 
individuals  to  stand  out  as  being  different*  White- 
head  suggested  that  the  difference  between  those 
individuals  in  the  Stage  of  Romanticism  and  those 
individuals  in  the  Stage  of  Generalization  was  that 
the  former  group  lacks  the  understanding  or  compre¬ 
hension  possessed  by  the  latter  groups.  This 
difference  may  exist  between  the  responses  of 
untrained  listeners  and  well-trained  listeners. 

The  classical  or  popular  nature  of  music  exerts 
little  influence  upon  the  responses  of  a  listener 
having  an  extensive  musical  background  or  a  moderate 
musical  background.  Listeners  in  both  these 
categories  tend  to  approach  classical  music  and 
popular  music  in  the  same  way. 

The  classical  or  popular  nature  of  music  does  have 
an  impact  upon  the  responses  of  a  listener  having 
little  or  no  musical  background..  This  listener  has 
different  modes  of  responding  for  classical  music 
and  for  popular  music.  Hence,  he  tends  to  approach 
these  two  types  of  music  differently. 
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Familiarity  of  the  music  heard  exerts  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  responses  of  a  listener  having  a 
moderate  musical  background.  This  listener  ap¬ 
parently  does  not  have  different  modes  of  responding 
for  familiar  music  and  for  strange  music.  Instead, 
he  tends  to  approach  these  two  types  of  music  in 
basically  the  same  way. 

Familiarity  of  the  music  heard  does  have  an  impact 
upon  the  responses  of  a  listener  with  an  extensive 
musical  background  or  with  little  or  no  musical 
background.  A  listener  falling  in  either  of  these 
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listener . 

8.  All  listeners  seem  to  search  for  beauty  and  goodness 
in  music.  For  most  listeners  these  two  qualities 
exist  in  music  which  can  also  be  described  as  melodious, 
intimate,  and  ordered. 

9.  When  listening  to  music,  most  individuals  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  music's  strength  or  potency.  Their 
decisions  about  this  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
music's  dynamic  level.  Loudness  signifies  strength. 

10.  When  listening  to  music,  most  individuals  seem  to 
consider  the  music's  activity.  This  is  indicated 

to  them  by  the  tempo  of  the  selection.  A  fast  tempo 
signifies  activity. 

11.  For  some  listeners  loud  music  signifies  not  only 
strength  but  also  complexity. 

12.  For  some  listeners,  the  music's  dynamic  level  func¬ 
tions  as  an  indicator  of  the  music's  active  or 
passive  nature.  Hence,  loud  music  may  signify 
activity . 

13.  Listeners  having  little  or  no  musical  background 
seem  unaware  that  repetition  and  order  in  music  make 
for  simplicity.  Only  listeners  with  extensive  musi¬ 
cal  backgrounds  seem  aware  of  this  principle. 

Listeners  having  moderate  musical  backgrounds  are 
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to  some  extent  aware  that  repetition  decreases 
complexity . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

In  the  section  entitled  the  Semantic  Differential  Test,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  capable 
of  providing  worthwhile  information  about  listeners'  responses  to 
music.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  test  was  in  need  of  re¬ 
finement.  This  step  is  essential  if  even  more  information  about 
listeners'  responses  to  music  is  to  be  obtained.  Hence,  one  of 
the  directions  of  future  research  could  be  improvement  of  the 
test  instrument  constructed  by  the  investigator  for  this  study. 

The  present  study  investigated  the  influence  of  musical 
background,  the  classical  or  popular  nature  of  the  music,  and 
the  music's  familiarity  upon  the  listeners'  respones.  UJhen  only 
the  influence  of  extent  of  musical  background  was  considered,  the 
findings  were  inconclusive.  Further  studies  investigating  this 
same  relationship  need  to  be  undertaken.  In  these  studies,  it 
may  prove  valuable  to  establish  listening  groups  in  which  the 
differences  among  the  listeners  are  greater  than  they  were  in 
this  study. 

In  the  present  investigation,  the  classical  excerpts  were 
all  selected  from  orchestral  music  written  in  the  period  extend¬ 
ing  from  1750  to  1900.  Hence,  examples  of  neither  Baroque  music 
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nor  of  Contemporary  music  were  included  on  the  test.  The  eight 
classical  excerpts  had  to  represent  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  music's  history.  Thus,  both  changing  the  period  in  which  the 
music  was  composed  and  narrowing  down  the  musical  period  which 
the  excerpts  represent  would  provide  interesting  variations  of 
the  present  study. 

In  this  study,  the  method  of  determining  the  listeners' 
familiarity  with  the  musical  excerpts  can  be  described  as  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory.  A  study  in  which  the  method  of  determining 
this  was  improved  would  be  useful.  For  example,  one  in  which 
the  subjects  were  familiarized  with  certain  selections  through 
repetition  of  them  over  a  period  of  time  is  feasible. 

Music  may  be  classified  on  many  other  criteria  besides 
its  classical  or  popular  nature,  or  the  listeners'  degree  of 
familiarity  with  it.  Examples  of  other  classifications  are 
homophonic  and  polyphonic  music,  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
absolute  and  program  music,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
contemporary  and  non-contemporary  music.  Research  in  which 
these  classifications  were  involved  would  be  of  value.  It  may 
be  possible  to  design  studies  which  would  follow  up  Getz's 
investigation  in  which  the  music  was  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  melodic  repetitions  within  a  piece  of  unfamiliar 
serious  music.  Another  follow  up  of  Getz's  work  would  be  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  the  listeners'  responses 
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to  music  and  the  tempo  of  the  musical  selections. 

Another  direction  which  future  research  could  take  would 
be  to  investigate  the  influence  of  a  program  on  the  responses  of 
listeners  with  a  given  musical  background.  Likewise,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  presence  of  a  performing  group  and  a  conductor  on 
listeners  having  a  particular  musical  background  might  also  be 
investigated . 


■ 
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Indicate  answer  by  placing  a 
mark  between  the  guidelines 
as  shown  in  the  example. 
Use  HB  pencil.  Don't  make 
marks  longer  than  guidelines. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SEMANTIC  DIFFERENTIAL  TEST 


UJe  want  you  to  help  us  today  by  telling  us  how  you  respond 
to  selected  excerpts  of  music.  A  list  of  adjectives  commonly  used 
to  describe  reactions  to  music  has  been  developed.  These  have 
been  arranged  in  pairs  on  an  IB1Y1  answer  sheet.  An  example  is 
shown  below: 

1  2  3  4  5 

Moving  from  left  to  right,  these  5  spaces  have  the  following  mean¬ 
ings  : 

1  -  very  happy 

2  -  happy 

3  -  neither  happy  nor  sad,  or  both 

equally 

4  -  sad 

5  -  very  sad 

If  you  reaction  to  a  selected  excerpts  was  very  happy,  you  should 
blacken  in  space  1  to  indicate  this.  If  your  reaction  to  a 
selected  excerpts  was  very  sad,  you  should  blacken  in  space  5  to 
indicate  this.  If  you  feel  that  neither  term  applies  to  your 
reaction  or  that  both  apply  equally,  you  should  blacken  in  space 
3  to  indicate  this. 

In  all,  you  will  hear  14  musical  excerpts,  each  of  which 
will  be  approximately  4  minutes  in  length.  Between  each  excerpt 
there  will  be  a  break  of  approximately  30  seconds.  You  are  asked 
to  describe  your  reaction  to  each  excerpt  by  using  the  34  pairs  of 
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ad jectives .  It  is  suggested  that  you  hear  a  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
cerpts  before  strating  to  complete  the  form.  Do  not,  however, 

wait  until  the  excerpt  is  completely  finished  before  starting. 

% 

Indicate  your  first  or  initial  reaction  to  the  music. 

Be  certain  that  you  blacken  in  ONLY  ONE  SPACE  FOR  EACH 
PAIR  OF  ADOECTIVES.  Be  certain  to  provide  an  answer  for  each 
pair  of  adjectives:  DO  NOT  OIYIIT  ANY.  If  you  wish  to  change  an 
answer,  be  certain  to  completely  erase  the  first  mark. 

You  should  have  a  total  of  14  answer  sheets,  one  for 
each  musical  excerpt.  Use  each  answer  sheet  only  once.  Hence, 
during  the  break,  be  certain  to  turn  to  the  next  answer  sheet 
so  you  are  ready  to  go  on.  UJe  are  interested  in  your  response 
to  the  music.  Please  do  not  look  at  anyone  else's  paper  or 
make  any  remarks  or  noises  that  might  disturb  others. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  -  MUSICAL  BACKGROUND 


Name 

B .  Sex 

Last 

E  irst 

Middle 

fYl  or  F 

C.  Indicate  the  age  category  in  which  you  presently  belong  by  placing 
an  X  in  front  of  the  appropriate  category. 


1  .  12-18  inclusive 

2.  19  -  25  inclusive 

3.  26  -  32  inclusive 

4.  33  -  39  inclusive 

5.  40  -  46  inclusive 

6.  47  &  over 


D.  a)  Indicate  the  type  or  types  of  practical  musical  training  which 
you  have  received  by  placing  an  X  in  front  of  the  appropriate 
category  or  categories. 

_ 1  .  instrumental  and/or  vocal  instruction  in  a  school 

band,  orchestra,  or  chorus 

_ 2.  private  instruction  on  a  musical  ins trument (s )  and/or 

in  voice 

_ 3.  self-instruction  on  a  musical  instrument (s )  and/or  in 

voice 

_ 4.  group  instruction  on  musical  instrument 

_ 5.  university  music  courses  which  involved  an  instrumental 

or  choral  laboratory 

_ 6.  other  (specify)  _ 

b)  Complete  the  following  chart  to  indicate  the  amount  of  practical 
musical  training  which  you  have  received.  If  you  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  practical  training,  write  N.A.  in  the  column  labelled 
Name  of  Instrument.  If  you  have  never  taken  an  examination  from 
a  recognized  institution,  write  N.A.  in  the  column  labelled  Last 
Exam  on  Instrument 


Name  of 
Instrument 

Length  of  study 
in  Years 

Last  Exam  on 
Instrument  (Grade) 

Institution  With 
Which  Took  Exam 

271 


E.  a)  Indicate  the  type  or  types  of  theoretical  musical  instruction 
which  you  have  received  by  placing  an  X  in  front  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  category  or  categories. 

_ 1  .  private  lessons  in  musical  theory 

_ 2.  self-instruction  in  musical  theory 

_ 3.  music  courses  at  the  university  level 

_ 4.  theoretical  instruction  received  as  part  of  practical 

instruction 

_ 5.  other  (specify)  _ _ 

b)  Complete  the  following  chart  to  indicate  the  kind  and  amount  of 
theoretical  training  you  have  received.  If  you  have  not  studied 
a  particular  theoretical  subject,  write  N.A.  after  its  name  in 
the  column  labelled  Length  of  Study  in  Years. 


Name  of 

Sub.iect 

Length  of  Study 
in  Years 

Last  Exam  in, 
Sub.iect  (Grade) 

- - t 

Institution  UJith 
UJhich  Took  Exam 

rudiments 

harmony 

counterpoint 

< 

form 

history 

orchestration 

arranging 

composition 

pedagogy 

other  (specify) 

F.  Did  you  receive  musical  instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  that 

is,  in  grades  one  to  six?  _ yes;  _ no. 

G.  Indicate  when  you  received  the  music  instruction  noted  in  questions 
D,  E,  and  F  by  placing  an  X  in  front  of  the  appropriate  age  category 
or  categories. 


1  . 

5  - 

11 

inclusive 

5. 

33  - 

39 

inclusive 

2. 

12  - 

1  8 

inclusive 

6. 

40  - 

46 

inclusive 

3. 

19  - 

25 

inclusive 

7. 

47  & 

over 

4. 

26  - 

32 

inclusive 

.s _ 
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H.  Complete  the  following  chart  to  indicate  the  amount  of  experience 
you  have  had  performing  in  groups’.  If  you  have  not  performed  in  a 
particular  type  of  organization,  write  IM.fl.  after  its  name  in  the 
column  labelled  Length  of  Time  Performed  in  Organization  (Years). 


Type  of  Organization 

Length  of  Time  Performed 
in  Organization  (Years) 

band  (concert,  marching,  stage,  brass} 
German ) 

string  orchestra 
symphony  orchestra 

chamber  group  (string  quartet,  wind 

quartet ,  etc . ) 

choir 

folk-singing  ensemble 
dance  band 
other  (specify) 

I .  Complete  the  following  chart  to  indicate  the  type  and  amount  of 
teaching  experience  you  have  had  in  music. ’  If  you  have  not  had 
a  particular  type  of  experience,  write  IM.fi.  after  its  name  in  the 
column  labelled  Length  of  Time  Taught  (Years). 


Type  of  Concert 

Length  of  Time 
Taught  (Years) 

private  instruction  -  instrumental  or  vocal 

private  instruction  -  theory 

group  instruction  -  instrumental 

conductor  of  a  performing  group  (band-,  choir,  etc.) 

music  teacher  in  the  school 

other  (specify) 

J.  Indicate  on  the  following  chart  the  type  or  types  of  concerts  you 
attend  and  the  frequency  with  which  you  attend  them.  Use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  symbols: 


1  -  never  attend  this  type  of  concert 

2  -  attend  this  type  of  concert  infrequently 

3  -  attend  this  type  of  concert  whenever  possible 

4  -  have  seasonal  membership  for  this  type  of  concert 


. 
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Type  of  Concert 

Frequency  Attend 

concerts  of  jazz  music 

concerts  of  folk  music 

concerts  of  country  and  western  music 

concerts  of  popular  music 

other  (specify) 

K.  Indicate  the  type  of  musical  program  you  prefer  to  listen  to  on 
the  radio  and  TV  by  placing  an  X  in  front  of  its  name.  Mark 
only  ONE  category. 


1  . 

jazz  music 

2. 

folk-song  music 

3. 

country  and  western  music 

4. 

popular  music 

5  « 

classical  music 

6. 

other  (specify) 

If  you 

own  TUJ E NT Y  OR  MORE  records,  indicate 

the  type  or 

types 

of  records  you  have  represented  in  your  collection 

by  placing  an  X  in  front  of  the  appropriate 

category  or 

categories . 

1  . 

jazz  music 

2. 

folk-song  music 

3. 

country  and  western  music 

4. 

popular  music 

5. 

classical  music 

6. 

other  (specify) 

b)  Do  you  own  a  far  greater  number  of  records  in  any  one  cate¬ 
gory  than  the  others?  _ yes;  _ no. 

If  yes,  name  the  category _ _ 

(Yl.  Have  you  taken  university  music  courses  involving  a  listening 
laboratory?  _ yes;  _ no. 


If  yes,  indicate  the  number  of  these  courses  you  have  taken 
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TABLE  L 

FACTOR  MATCH  FQR  GROUP  A'S  CLASSICAL  LUITH  GROUP  C'S  CLASSICAL 


Group  C  -  Classical 

F  actors 

I 
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I 
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II 
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.8485 
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Group  A  -  iy 
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-.2723 

-.81  76 
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VI 

.1092 

-.2526 
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-.4773 

.7748 

VII 

-.1488 

.3362 

.8827 

-.2927 

.0088 

BSfN 
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TABLE  LI 


FACTOR  (Y1ATCH  FOR 

GROUP  B'S 

CLASSICAL 

11/ 1 TH  GROUP  C'S  [ 

ILASSICAL 

F  actors 

I 
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II 

C  -  Classical 

III  IV 

V 
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.9095 
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.2805 

-.1138 

.1854 
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-.2748 

.3233 

.0412 
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.3752 
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-.3070 

.3280 

VI 

-.2654 
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.7231 

-.4182 

-.4379 

VII 

.2820 

-.2641 

.3749 

-.8620 

-.1671 
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